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An Historical View of the First 
Planters of New-England. 


No. VII. 
(Continued from p. 91. 


AVING given some ac- 
count of the establish- 
ment of the colonies of Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut ; we now proceed toa 
sketch of the rise of the colony 
of New-Haven. This was a 
fourth colony, which, with the 
other three, were united in a 
permanent confederation, for 
their mutual protection and 
common benefit. This union of 
these separate governments, 
founded upon a similarity of 
character, was the source of that 
steady prosperity, that peculiar 
harmony, and of many of those 
eminently wise institutions, by 
which the New England states 
- been so long distinguish- 
ed. 
One of the original Patentees 
of the colony of Massachusetts, 
Vou. V. No. 4. 
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and a great patron of the New 
England settlements, was The- 
ophilus Eaton. He was an em- 
inent merchantin London, enga- 
ged in the India trade, had been 
employed in important services 
for the government, and held a 
high rankin the East-India Com- 
pany. At the emigration of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop and his com- 
pany, who established the colo- 
ny of Massachusetts, it does not 
appear that Mr. Eaton had any 
design of coming to America, 
Though he afforded much assis- 
tance to the infant plantation, 
being engaged in extensive mer- 
cantile business, he chose to re- 
main in his native country. 

Mr. John Davenport, a min- 
ister in London, not less distin- 
guished for strength of genius 
and extensive learning, than for 
ardent piety, unwilling to sub- 
mit to the arbitrary impositions 
of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, could not escape the jeal- 
ous vigilance of Laud, at that 
time, Bishop of London. To 
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tyranny, in the year 1633, he 
went over to Holland. [He had 
been an active instrument in ob- 
taining the patent for the colony 
of Massachusetts, though, at his 
express desire, his name was 
‘not inserted as one of the pa- 
tentees. Hearing, while in ex- 
ile, of the prosperity and the di- 
vine blessing which attended 
the New-England settlements, 
he meditated a removal to Ame- 
rica. On hisreturn to England, 
Mr. Eaton, who had enjoyed the 
benefit of his eminent ministry 
in London, determined to ac- 
company Mr. Davenport in an 
emigration to the western wil- 
derness. Mr. Eaton, Mr. Hop- 
kins, afterwards Governor of 
Connecticut, Mr. Davenport, 
and a considerable number of 
worthy opulent planters, arrived 
in Boston, in June 1637. The 
two former are thus character- 
ized by Gov. Winthrop, at the 
time of their arrival: “ Mr. 
Eaton and Mr. Hopkins, two 
merchants of London, men of 
fair estate, and of great esteem 
for religion, and wisdom in out- 
ward affairs.’ Mr. Eaton is 
thought to have possessed the 
greatest fortune, and the most 
extensive acquaintance with bu- 
siness, of any of the fathers of 
New-England. 

Mr. Eaton, Mr. Davenport, 
and their company were inclin- 
ed to commence a new planta- 
tion, and lay the foundation of a 
separate colony. Though the 
most advantageous offers were 
made them by the government 
of Massachusetts, to choose any 
place within their jurisdiction, 
they preferred a place without 
the limits of the existing colo- 
nies. They, accordingly, fixed 
upon New-Hayen for the place 
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of their future habitation, and 
in the spring of 1638, began the 
settlement of that pleasant town. 
President Dwight, in his able 
and judicious “ Statistical Ac- 
count of the City of New-Ha- 
ven,” gives the names of the 
first principal settlers, and an 
account of the purchase of their 
lands from the Indian proprie- 
tors. This purchase was made 
for a valuable consideration — 
“ On the 4th of June, 1639, the 
planters formed their constitu- 
tion. Onthe 5th of October 
following, they organized their 
government, when Mr. Eaton 
was chosen governor. By the 
general court, which sat Sept. 
5th, 1640, Quinnipiack was na- 
med Wew-Haven.”* Inthe ear- 
ly times of the New-England 
colonies, no one was so much 
distinguished for good order 
and internal tranquillity, as the 
colony of New-Haven. Mr. 
Eaton and Mr. Davenport were 
the fathers of the plantation, 
and their influence, founded on 
their personal worth and unsha- 
ken fidelity to the best interests 
of the settlement, was never di- 
minished. Mr. Eaton was an- 
nually elected governor till his 
death, in 1657. In their inter- 
course with the natives, the go- 
vernment ever conducted with 
such wisdom and integrity, that 
the colony suffered very little 
from Indian hostility. The prin- 
cipal planters possessed so much 
property, and conducted the af- 
fairs of the colony with such 
discretion, that the settlement 
never experienced any special 
sufferings from want. 

The first planters of New- 
Haven, having been bred ia 
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mercantile employments, were 
inclined to engage in the pur- 
suits of commerce. With that 
view, they fixed their settlement 
at a port selected for that pur- 
pose. In these pursuits, they 
sustained many severe losses. 
Particularly in the loss of a new 
ship of 150 tons, freighted with 
a valuable cargo, and manned 
with seamen and passengers 
from many of the best families 
in the colony, which foundered 
at sea, in the year 1647. This 
severe loss discouraged, for a 
time, their commercial pursuits, 
and engaged their attention, 
more particularly, in the em- 
ployments of agriculture. 

In addition to the town of 
New- Haven, several other flour- 
ishing settleaents were soon 
commenced, which were inclu- 
ded in this colony. In 1639, 
commenced the settlement of 
the towns of Miiford and Guil- 
ford. Stamford was settled in 
1641. Soon after which, began 
the town of Branford. Some 
settlements on Long-Island, co- 
temporary with these, were in- 
cluded in the colony of New- 
Haven.—The confederation of 
the united colonies took place in 
1643 ; in the accomplishment 
of which most important object, 
Gov. Eaton performed a very 
distinguished part—Mr. Hop- 
kins, who emigrated from Eng- 
land in company with Mr. Ea- 
ton and Mr. Davenport, settled 
at Hartford at the same time 
that the others fixed at New- 
Haven, and became one of the 
most useful and eminent cha- 
racters in Connecticut. The in- 
timate friendship which subsist- 
ed between Mr. Hopkins and 
Mr. Eaton, was of great advan- 
tage to the two colonies. 
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Like the other colonies of 
New-England, that of New-Ha- 
ven was planted wih a special 
view to the honor of the divine 
Saviour, and the enjoyment of 
the pure religion of the gospel. 
Mr. Davenport often remarked, 
before his emigration to Ameri- 
ca, that he found no churches 
willing to advance in gospel 
light and ecclesiastical improve- 
ment, any further than the lim- 
its attained by their first reform- 
ers. That the Lutheran church- 
es, by all the discoveries of sub- 
sequent periods, could never be 
persuaded to make any improve- 
ment upon the articles of faith 
or practice, established by the 
great Reformer, whose name 
they bear. That the churches 
founded on the principles of 
Calvin, had made no useful ad- 
vances since that eminent di- 
vine was removed from them. 
That the church of England 
could not be persuaded to admit 
any improvement on the senti- 
ments of Cranmer and the other 
English reformers. Despairing, 
therefore, of seeing any Chris- 
tian church in Europe regula- 
ted according to what he belie- 
ved to be the pure precepts and 
doctrines of Christ, he resolved, 
with his pious coadjutors, to at- 
tempt, in the American wilder- 
ness, the establishment of such 
a church as they had long hoped 
to see. They believed also, 
that a state of society could be 
formed, and civil government 
maintained in conformity to 
divine precept, in which a great 
part of the imperfections of all 
human governments might be 
avoided. At least, they believed 
the faithfulness of ‘God, in aid 
of the purest intentions, author- 
ized the hope of realizing these 
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ahimating anticipations. 
not to be denied that there-was 
something ‘Utopian in these 
prospects ; still itis no more 
than justice to say that, probably, 
mankind have never witnessed 
a greater approximation to the 
perfection of human society, 
than was realized by these illus- 
trious Christian patriots. The 
mode of organizing their chur- 
ches was original and peculiarly 
interesting. When a church 
was to be gathered, the persons 
proposing to unite in Christian 
covenant, elected seven of their 
number, those who were most 
esteemed for their religious at- 
tainments, to stand as fillars of 
the church. This idea was sug- 
gested, in part, from the sacred 
passage, Prov. ix. 1. Wisdom 
hath builded her house, she hath 
hewn out her seven pillars. To 
the persons composing the seven 
pillars, the others were added, 
who became members of the 
church. The greatest efforts 
were made to establish the chur- 
ches in the pure faith and un- 
‘corrupted practice of Christ and 
his apostles, and to guard them 
from any future deviation from 
that purity in which they were 
constituted. And this was done, 
certainly, with a most acute 
knowledge of the scriptures, an 
extensive acquaintance with the 
general history of the church, 
and a clear perception of the hu- 
man character. Their senti- 
ments concerning church com- 
munion, were essentially simi- 
Jar to those which have been 
since advocated by President Ed- 
wards, and are now generally 
approved by the ministers and 


; churches in this state. 


These churches long continu- 
ed in great harmony and pros- 
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perity, enjoying the blessings of 
heaven, and the gracious pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit. The 
church at New-Haven enjoyed 
the ministry of Mr. Davenport 
as pastor, and Mr. Eaton, broth- 
erof the governor, as teacher, 
The first minister at Milfordwas 
Mr. Prudden. The church at 
Guilford had Mr. Whitfield as 
pastor, and Mr. Higginson as 
teacher. Mr. Denton was min- 
ister at Stamford. The pastor 
of the church at Branford was 
Mr. Pierson, who had for an 
assistant Mr. Brucy. The most 
of these were eminent ministers 
of Christ, distinguished for min- 
isterial gifts, extensive learning, 
practical wisdom, and fervent 
piety. 

The constitution of their 
church, and of their civil gov- 
ernment, was formed by the 
people of New-Haven, at the 
same time. Indeed, it was con- 
sidered as one and the same 
transaction. The persons se- 
lected for the seven pillars, al- 
ter constituting the church, pro- 
ceeded in the same manner to 
the organization of the govern- 
ment. Members of the church- 
es only, were freemen of thc 
colony. No human association 
has existed, more deserving of 
the appellation of a Christian re- 
public than this. Their posteri- 
ty now reap the rich harvest of 
their labors and their prayers. 

The colony of New-Hamp- 
shire, which now holds a distin- 
guished rank among the New- 
England states, though its set- 
tlement began at a very early 
period, did not become a sep@- 
rate colony till many years al- 
ter that settlement commenced. 


|Capt. Smith, of Virginia, who 
| sailed along the shores of New- 
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England in 1614, and published 
achart of the coast, with some 
account of the country, disco- 
vered the river Piscataqua. He 
found the river to be large, the 
harbour capacious and safe, and 
gave a favorable representation 
of the place as a site for a new 
plantation. 

Gorges and Mason, two mem- 
bers of the council of Plymouth, 
in England, having obtained 
from the council a grant of that 
tract of country, attempted the 
establishment of a colony and 
fishery at the river Piscataqua. 
In the spring of the year 1623, 
they sent over a few persons for 
this purpose, who sat down on 
the south side of the river near 
its mouth, and there fixed a tem- 
porary residence. This was the 
beginning of that excellent and 
flourishing town of Portsmouth. 
The same year, two of the com- 
pany erected a fish-house at the 
place of the present town of 
Dover. These settlements, for 
several years, were small, and 
scarcely permanent. In 1629, 
some of the settlers about the 
Massachusetts-Bay wishing to 
unite with the settlement at Pis- 
cataqua, they assembled the 
chiefs of several Indian tribes 
at Squamscot falls, now Exeter, 
and, for a valuable consideration, 
made a purchase of an exten- 
sive tract of land. In the in- 
strument of conveyance, the na- 
tives express a * desire to have 
the English come and settle a- 
mong them, as among their 
countrymen in Massachusetts.” 
After this purchase, the planta- 
tion had a moderate increase, 
but no new settlements were 
made till the year 1638, which 
was the beginning of the towns 
ef Exeter and Hampton. 
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The people at Dover early 
erected a convenient meeting- 
house, which was afterwards 
improved asa fortification. A 
church was soon organized, of 
a character similar to the chur- 
ches in the neighboring colo- 
nies; and Mr. William Leve- 
rich, a worthy and able puritan 
divine, came from England in 
1633,and became their minister. 
The settlement at Portsmouth, 
in their infant state, erected a 
house for divine worship, and 
enjoyed, successively, the la- 
bors of several faithful minis- 
ters. The ministry of one of 
these, Mr. James Parker, was 
attended with much success.— 
But the town had no settled 
minister till a number of years 
after its settlement. 

The people who made the 
settlement of Exeter, in 1638, 
were mostly from Boston.— 
Having been regularly dismiss- 
ed from the church in that town, 
they immediately united in a 
church relation, on the princi- 
ples of their mother church. 
As they judged their settlement 
to be without the jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts, they formed 
themselves into a body politic, 
chose rulers and assistants, who 
were sworn to the proper exe- 
cution of their respective offices, 
and a correspondent oath of obe- 
dience was taken by the people. 
In this political compact we have 
an instance of civil government 
in its simplest, perhaps, in its 
purest form. The magistrates, 
who were few, were vested with 
legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive authority. The settlements 
at Portsmouth and Dover, for 
several ycars, were governed, 
principally, by agents sent over 
by the proprietors in England. 
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Having experienced many in- 
conveniences from this mode of 
government, they, separately, 
formed a civil compact, after the 
example of their neighbors at 
Exeter, enacted and enforced 
their own laws. The combina- 
tion at Dover was similar to the 
one at Exeter ; at Portsmouth 
they had a chief magistrate, an- 
nually elected, stiled a governor. 

These settlements, for many 
years, lived peacably with the 
natives, and from their great ad- 
vantages for fishery, experien- 
ced less of the evils of famine 
than the neighboring colonies. 
Placed in distinct civil commu- 
Nities, they soon found them- 
selves exposed to a variety of 
difficulties, and peculiarly de- 
fenccless in the event of trouble 
from an enemy. Their corpo- 
rations were necessarily weak, 
and exposed to the intrusion of 
vagrants and outlaws,who would 
not submit to the steady govern- 
ment which was maintained in 
the colonies of Massachusetts 
and Plymouth. Had these po- 
litical combinations been left to 
the management of their origin- 
al framers and their posterity, 
they might have exhibited an 
example of the finest republics 
on historic record. But the con- 
stant influx of immigrants, and 
of demagogues invited by their 
weakness, rendered this expect- 
ation hopeless.—T hese conside- 
rations induced the settlements 
to desire a union with the colo- 
ny of Massachusetts. The sub- 
ject having been for some time 
In agitation, in the year 1641, 
the settlements on and near the 
Piscataqua, submitted to the ju- 
risdiction of Massachusetts, on 
condition of enjoying equal pri- 
vileges with the people of that 
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colony, and having a court of 
justice maintained among them- 
selves. They were cordially ac- 
cepted by that government, and 
thus, by a solemn compact, be- 
came a part of the colony of 
Massachusetts...From this time, 
the settlements advanced ina 
more rapid progress, and in 
greater security ; and their civ- 
il and ecclesiastical history be- 
comes one with the colony of 
which they now constituted a 
respectable portion. This union 
continued till the year 1679, 
when, by the authority of the 
King ef Great Britain, New- 
Hampshire was separated from 
the government of Massachu- 
setts, and became a royal pro- 
vince. 

One of the most prominent 
characters in the early history 
of New-England, was Roger 
Williams. He wasa man of 
considerable ability and learning, 
active and diligent in his pur- 
suits, humane and benevolent in 
his character, ever fond of nov- 
elty and change. Previous to 
his coming to America, Mr. 
Williams was a minister in the 
church of England. He came 
to New-England in the year 
1631, and resided two years at 
Plymouth. He there exercised 
his ministerial functions, occa- 
sionally, to good acceptance.— 
During his residence at Plym- 
outh his conduct was inoffen- 
sive, and his character naturally 
mild, so that he ever after re- 
tained the esteem of the people 
of that colony. In 1633, he re- 
moved to Salem, and, on the 
death of their excellent minis- 
ter Mr. Skelton, the church in 
that town invited Mr. Williams 
to become their pastor. During 
his connection with the church 
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at Salem, Mr. Williams inculca- 
ted many opinions which were 
disapproved by the government 
and churches of the colony, 
which it was thought would 
prejudice their interests in the 
view of the mother country, and 
destroy that system of civil and 
ecclesiastical polity on which 
the colony existed. After much 
faithful and friendly dealing, 
Mr. Williams being unwilling 
to renounce or conceal the sen- 
timents which he entertained, 
in 1635, he was directed by the 
government to depart from the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 
He removed with a few follow- 
ers, and sat down within the 
Plymouth jurisdiction, in the 
present town of Rehoboth. The 
year following, at the desire of 
governor Winslow, lest the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts should 
take umbrage at his remaining 
within the Plymouth jurisdic- 
tion, he crossed the Pawtucket 
river, and, with about twenty 
settlers, laid the foundation of 
the present opulent and flourish- 
ing town of Providence. These 
dissensions were conducted in 
such a manner, that no personal 
alienation appears to have taken 
place between Mr. Williams 
and governor Winthrop, and a 
constant interchange of good 
offices existed between the Pro- 
vidence plantation and the Mas- 
sachusetts and Plymouth colo- 
nies. Inthe war with the Pe- 
quods in 1637, there was a cor- 
dial co-operation of all the plan- 
tations against the common en- 
emy. Probably no individual of 


the age made greater and more 
successful exertions to maintain 
the peace of the colonies with 
the natives ; and, living in the 
vicinity of 


several powerful 
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tribes, he was vigilant in discov- 
ering their designs, and gave 
the other colonies timely notice 
of their hostile machinations. 
Mr. Williams, for some years, 
established no particular church 
order, inviting persons of all re- 
ligious sentiments to unite with 
his rising plantation. After a 
few years, he and several of his 
people renounced the baptism 
of their infancy, were re-baptiz- 
ed, and united in a church, which 
was, I believe, the first Baptist 
church in New-England. On 
account of differences of senti- 
ment which, subsequently, pre- 
vailed in the church, in the year 
1653, it was divided and became 
two churches—Mr. Williams 
purchased the lands of his plan- 
tation of the Indian proprictors, 
and no man enjoyed their confi- 
dence in a higher degree. He 
was the father of the colony, 
and, for some time, he appears 
to have posessed and exercised 
the principal powers of govern- 
ment which existed.—In some 
of the first years of the Provi- 
dence plantation the people suf- 
| fered very sensibly from scarci- 
ty. The product of their forests 
and rivers saved them from per- 
ishing by famine. The most of 
the fathers of New-England ex- 
perienced the evils of war and 
famine, in a degree to which 
their . posterity are unable to 
form any adequate conception. 
At the time of the banish- 
ment of Mrs. Hutchinson from 
Massachusetts, several people 
who had favored her religious 
opinions, and, of course, differ- 
ed in principle from the pre- 
vailing sentiments of the chur- 
ches, chose to remove from the 
colony. One of these was Mr. 





William Coddington ; a gentle- 
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man of education and affluence, 
who had been for several years 
an assistant, and one of the most 
worthy magistrates of the Mas- 
sachusetts government. In the 
year 1638, Mr. Coddington, with 
a few others, removed to Narra- 
ganset Bay, and commenced the 
settlement of Rhode-Island.— 
These planters, immediately, 
united in 2 civil compact, to 
which Mr. Coddington and sev- 
enteen others subscribed their 
names. This infant plantation 
furnishes an instance of some- 
thing of the simplicity and na- 
tural existence of a patriarchal 
government. Mr. Coddington, 
a man of great virtue and natu- 
ral dignity of character, posses- 
sing the confidence of all, was 
created their magistrate, to 
whom were delegated the ne- 
cessary powers of civil govern- 
ment. By the friendly assist- 
ance of Mr. Williams, he pur- 
chased the Island of the Indians, 
and, in consequence of its plea- 
santness and fertility, in a few 
years, it became a flourishing 
settlement. In the year !644, 
a Baptist church was formed in 
Newport, which was afterwards 
divided into two. A congrega- 
tional church was formed in 
Newport in 1720; anda second 
one,in 1728. These twochurch- 
es enjoyed the ministry of two 
of the most eminent American 
divines of the last century, Pre- 
sident Stiles and Dr. Hopkins. 
These settlements being des- 
titute of any chartered govern- 
ment from the mother country, 
in 1643, Mr. Williams went to 
England, and, by the assistance 
ef Mr. Vane, who had been gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, obtained 
a liberal charter of incorporation 
of Providence and Rhode-Islaud 
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Plantations. The form of gov- 
ernment provided by this incor. 
poration was essentially similar 
to that established in the adja- 
cent colonies. Mr. Wiiliams 
lived to a great age, and was 
chosen, several times, governor 
of the colony. 

As early as the year 1607, 
some of the Patentees of the 
northern colony of Virginia be- 
gan a settlement at the mouth 
of the river Sagadahock, now 
Kennebeck. They laid the plan 
ofan extensive and opulent state. 
But in consequence of the death 
of the principal patrons, and the 
severities endured by the plan- 
ters, the settlement broke up 
the following year, and those 
who were living returned to 
England. The first permanent 
settlements made within the 
District of Maine, commenced 
about the year 1630. The old- 
est tows are Kittery and York. 
In the year 1635, Sir Ferdinan- 
do Gorges obtained from the 
council of Plymouth a grant of 
the tract of land lying between 
the rivers Sagadahock and Pis- 
cataqua. Itis supposed that he 
instituted civil government in 
the province. Courts were held 
as early as 1636, who appear to 
have exercised legislative and 
judicial powers. In 1639, Gor- 
ges obtained from the crown a 
charter, conveying the amplest 
powers of jurisdiction. He ap- 
pointed a governor and council 


who administered justice to the 


people to their general satisfac- 
tion, for a number of years.-- 
After the death of the proprie- 
tor, these powers of government 
were generally supposed to have 
expired. The different settle- 
ments formed some kind of vol- 





untary compacts, and elected 
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their own rulers. But the peo- 
ple, soon perceiving the incon- 
veniences of this state of things, 
in the year 1652, united with 
the government of Massachu- 
setts, and became an integral 
part of that Colony. 

In the first settlements, chur- 
ches were early established, 
who enjoyed the labers of some 
of the worthiest ministers of 
their time. In general, their 
early civil and religious institu- 
tions were very similar to those 
of Massachusetts. 

No part of New-England has 
suffered so much from the hos- 
tility of the natives, as the Dis- 
trict of Maine. Many ferocious 
tribes of savages were settled 
on the rivers with which the 
country abounds, and from the 
small progress made by the set- 
tlements for a long period, they 
were unable to subdue their 
power, or prevent their preda- 
tory incursions. From the prox- 
imity of that district to Canada, 
in all the wars between England 
and France for a century after 
its first settlement, they were 
exposed to the hostile incur- 
sions of the savages, stimulated 
by a most artful and unfeeling 
enemy. Many of their towns 
have been pillaged and burnt, 
and many of the people made 
captives and slain. So late as 
the war of 1745, many of the 
towns suffered severely from 
savage hostility. 

The State of. Vermont, the 
youngest of the New-England 
States, has advanced in popula- 
tion and wealth more rapidly, 
than either of the others, and 
holds a respectable rank in their 
number. The tract of country 
composing that state, lying be- 
tween the states of New-Hamp- 
Vou. V. No. 4. 
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shire and New-York, to which 
both laid an imperfect claim, 
remained long unoccupied. In 
the year 1724, in the time ofa 
severe Indian war, the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts erected 
l’ort Dummer, within the pre- 
sent town of Brattleborough, 
and commenced a small settle- 
ment near the fort. ‘This was 
then supposed to be within the 
limits of Massachusetts ; but, 
on running the province lines 
in 1741, it fell within the state 
of Vermont. Inthe year 1731, 
the French from Canada erec- 
ted the well-built fort at Crown 
Point, on the west side of Lake 
Champlain, and, soon after, be- 
gan a settlement on the eastern 
side of the lake opposite to the 
fort. 

From the time in which the 
provincial line between Massa- 
chusetts and New-Hampshire 
was ascertained, till after the 
peace of 1763, when it became 
a subject of controversy, the 
territory of Vermont was con- 
sidered as belonging to New- 
Hampshire. The town of Ben- 
nington, as itis one of the best, 
is considered the oldest town 
in the state. This township 
was granted to certain proprie- 
tors, in the year 1749, by the 
Governor of New-Hampshire, 
and called after his name. 
Soon after this grant, the set- 
tlement of that town commen- 
ced. In four or five of the fol- 
lowing years, a few other towns 
were granted by the govern- 
ment of New-Hampshire, on the 
western side of Connecticut ri- 
ver. The’ war of 1755 puta 
stop to these . grants and settle- 
ments. Inthe progress of that 
war, the territory of Vermont 
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operations. These events pro- 
duced a general acquaintance 
with many parts of the country, 
and, towards the conclusion of 
the war, extensive grants of 
townships were made by the 
New-Hampshire government, 
and numerous openings were 
made in the wilderness. From 
1764 to the commencement of 
the American war, the new 
settlers were _harassed with 
conflicting claims to their ter- 
ritory, maintained by the pro- 
vinces of New-Hampshire and 
New-York. Notwithstanding 
these embarrasments, the in- 
fant settlements gradually in- 
creased by emigrations from 
the several New-England prov- 
inces. At the commencement 
of the war of 1775, the people 
of Vermont warmly espoused 
the American cause, and du- 
ring its continuance, perform- 
ed many important services. 
As the authority of the royal 
governments became disavowed, 
the people finding themselves 
wholly destitute of any bonds 
of civil government, public sen- 
timent naturally adverted to the 
necessity of some political reg- 
ulations for the general safety. 
There having been several con- 
ventions of committees of 
towns, to deliberate on meas- 
ures to be pursued, in January 
1777, a convention of dele- 
gates from the respective towns, 
held at Westminster, resol- 
ved that the territory now 
included in that state, should 
“be considered as a free and 
independent jurisdiction or state; 
to be for ever hereafter called, 
known, and distinguished, by 
the name of New-Connecticut, 
alias Vermont.” [From this pe- 
riod, Vermont became an inde- 
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pendent state; and in 179}, 
was admitted a member of the 
American union. 

The settlers of Vermont were 
mostly emigrants from Connect- 
|icut, and, for several years after 
the peace of 1785, their number 
increased with an unpreceden- 
ted rapidity. Their civil and 
religious institutions were gen- 
erally copied from those exis- 
ting in Connecticut. <A con- 
gregational church was early es- 
tablished at Bennington, and 
continued tmany years under 
the ministry of the pious and 
worthy Mr. Dewey. In most 
of the towns, churches were 
established at an early period 
of their settlement, who have 
fenjoyed the labors of many 
able and faithful ministers of 
Christ. The churches and 
ministers in Vermont have 
been remarkable for uniformity 
in religious sentiment and prac- 
tice ; conformable to the Cal- 
vinistic system, and to the doc- 
trines of the gospel so ably 
vindicated by several New- 
England divines of the last cen- 
tury. The late Dr. Job Swift, 
who has been stiled The Apos- 
ttle of Vermont, not more dis- 
‘tinguished for abilities and pic- 
ty than for indefatigable labors, 
was an eminent instrument of 
ordering and establishing the 
churches and religious institu- 
tions of the state, was an un- 
shaken pillar of divine truth, 
and, in the midst of his labors 
in the service of his Master 
and his fellow-men, was sud- 
denly removed to his eternal 
rest. The churches and people 
of the state have been favored 
with many gracious manifesta- 
tions of the special influences 
of the Holy Spirit, in reviv- 
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ing the interests of vital reli- 
gion, and bringing many souls 
into the holy kingdom of the 
Redeemer. 

Probably, no instance can be 
found in the history of men, 
where all public institutions, of a 
civil, moral, and religious char- 
acter, are held, so entirely, un- 
der the constant controul of 
public sentiment, as in the 
state of Vermont. It is ear- 
nestly hoped, that, through the 
merciful favor of Heaven, that 
people may be long worthy of 
the possession of the many 
privileges which they now en- 
joy. O. 

[Zo be continued. | 
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Sinners abuse the patience of God. 
HE patience of God to- 


wards sinners is often men- 
tioned in the holy scriptures. It 
is written, “ He is the Lord God, 
gracious and merciful, and slow 
toanger.” He solemnly declares 
that he takes no pleasure in in- 
flicting death upon sinners. He 
expresses his tenderness towards 
his backsliding people in the 
Stroncests terms. ‘ How shall 
I give thee up, Ephraim? How 
shall I deliver thee, Israel ? How 
shall I make thee as Admah? 
How shall I set thee as Zeboim ? 
Mine heart is turned within me; 
my repentings are kindled to- 
gether. I will not execute the 
fierceness of mine anger. I will 
not return to destroy Ephraim.” 
His conduct has uniformly har- 
monized with his declarations 
from age to age. He has exer- 
cised astonishing patience to- 
wards his guilty creatures.— 
When all flesh had corrupted 
their way before him, and every 
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imagination of the thoughts of 
their heart was evil and only evil 
continually, he waited an hun- 
dred and twenty years, before 
he executed the sentence of con- 
demnation upon them. He wait- 
ed long upon Sodom and Go- 
morah, the kingdom of Egypt, 
the Amorites, the murmuring 
Israelites in the wilderness, and 
the crucifiers of the Lord of 
glory. He has endured, with 
much long-suffering, a vast 
number of sinners in every age 
and nation, ever since. All these 
instances of his delaying to pun- 
ish sinners are instances of his 
patience and forbearance. For, 

1. Sinners constantly deserve 
punishment. They provoke God 
to anger everyday, and justly de- 
serve the tokens of his displeas- 
ure. There is not a day, nora 
moment, in which he might not, 
in justice, let loose his hand 
and cut them down as cumber- 
crs of the ground, and consign 
them over to hopeless ruin.— 
And it is owing to his mere pa- 
tience, that he suffers them te 
enjoy the light of the sun, the 
blessings of providence and the 
means of grace. It is, as the 
prophet says, of the Lord’s mer- 
cies that they are net consumed 
and treated according to their 
deserts. 

2. God has a right to punish sin- 
ners according to strict justice. 
He has made them, and made 
them for himself. They are his 
creatures, and bound by infinite 
obligations to love and serve 
him with all their hearts ; but 
they have rebelled against him. 
When they have known his will 
they have refused to obey it ; 
and when he has offered them 
pardoning mercy, they have 
despised and rejected it. They 
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man of education and affluence, 
who had been for several years 
an assistant, and one of the most 
worthy magistrates of the Mas- 
sachusetts government. In the 
year 1638, Mr. Coddington, with 
a few others, removed to Narra- 
ganset Bay, and commenced the 
settlement of Rhode-Island.— 
These planters, immediately, 
united in 2 civil compact, to 
which Mr. Coddington and sev- 
enteen others subscribed their 
names. This infant plantation 
furnishes an instance of some- 
thing of the simplicity and na- 
tural existence of a patriarchal 
government. Mr. Coddington, 
a man of great virtue and natu- 
ral dignity of character, posses- 
sing the confidence of all, was 
created their magistrate, to 
whom were delegated the ne- 
cessary powers of civil govern- 
ment. By the friendly assist- 
ance of Mr. Williams, he pur- 
chased the Island of the Indians, 
and, in consequence of its plea- 
santness and fertility, in a few 
years, it became a flourishing 
settlement. In the year !644, 
a Baptist church was formed in 
Newport, which was afterwards 
divided into two. A congrega- 
tional church was formed in 
Newport in 1720; anda second 
one,in 1728. These twochurch- 
es enjoyed the ministry of two 
of the most eminent American 
divines of the last century, Pre- 
sident Stiles and Dr. Hopkins. 
These settlements being des- 
titute of any chartered govern- 
ment from the mother country, 
in 1643, Mr. Williams went to 
England, and, by the assistance 
ef Mr. Vane, who had been gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, obtained 
a liberal charter of incorporation 
of Providence and Rhode-Islaud 
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Plantations. The form of gov. 
ernment provided by this incor. 
poration was essentially similar 
to that established in the adja- 
cent colonies. Mr. Williams 
lived to a great age, and was 
chosen, several times, governor 
of the colony. 

As early as the year 1607, 
some of the Patentees of the 
northern colony of Virginia be- 
gan a settlement at the mouth 
of the river Sagadahock, now 
Kennebeck. They laid the plan 
ofan extensive and opulent state. 
But in consequence of the death 
of the principal patrons, and the 
severities endured by the plan. 
ters, the settlement broke up 
the following year, and those 
who were living returned to 
England. The first permanent 
settlements made within the 
District of Maine, commenced 
about the year 1630. The old- 
est tows are Kittery and York. 
In the year 1655, Sir Ferdinan- 
do Gorges obtained from the 
council of Plymouth a grant of 
the tract of land lying between 
the rivers Sagadahock and Pis- 
cataqua. Itis supposed that he 
instituted civil government in 
the province. Courts were held 
as early as 1636, who appear to 
have exercised legislative and 
judicial powers. In 1639, Gor- 
ges obtained from the crown a 
charter, conveying the amplest 
powers of jurisdiction. He ap- 
pointed a governor and council 
who administered justice to the 
people to their general satisfac- 
tion, for a number of years.-- 
After the death of the proprie- 
tor, these powers of government 
were generally supposed to have 
expired. The different settle- 
ments formed some kind of vol- 





untary compacts, and elected 
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their own rulers. But the peo- 
ple, soon perceiving the incon- 
veniences of this state of things, 
in the year 1652, united with 
the government of Massachu- 
setts, and became an integral 
part of that Colony. 

In the first settlements, chur- 
ches were early established, 
who enjoyed the labors of some 
of the worthiest ministers of 
their time. In general, their 
early civil and religious institu- 
tions were very similar to those 
of Massachusetts. 

No part of New-England has 
suffered so much from the hos- 
tility of the natives, as the Dis- 
trict of Maine. Many ferocious 
tribes of savages were settled 
on the rivers with which the 
country abounds, and from the 
small progress made by the set- 
tlements for a long period, they 
were unable to subdue their 
power, or prevent their preda- 
tory incursions. From the prox- 
imity of that district to Canada, 
in all the wars between England 
and France for a century after 
its first settlement, they were 
exposed to the hostile incur- 
sions of the savages, stimulated 
by a most artful and unfeeling 
enemy. Many of their towns 
have been pillaged and burnt, 
and many of the people made 
captives and slain. So late as 
the war of 1745, many of the 
towns suffered severely from 
savage hostility. 

The State of. Vermont, the 
youngest of the New-England 
States, has advanced in popula- 
tion and wealth more rapidly, 
than either of the others, and 
holds a respectable rank in their 
number. The tract of country 
composing that state, lying be- 
tween the states of New-Hamp- 
Vou. V. No. 4. 
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shire and New-York, to which 
both laid an imperfect claim, 
remained long unoccupied. In 
the year 1724, in the time ofa 
severe Indian war, the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts erected 
l‘ort Dummer, within the pre- 
sent town of Brattleborough, 
and commenced a small settle- 
ment near the fort. ‘This was 
then supposed to be within the 
limits of Massachusetts ; but, 
on running the province lines 
in 1741, it fell within the state 
of Vermont. Inthe year 1731, 
the French from Canada erec- 
ted the well-built fort at Crown 
Point, on the west side of Lake 
Champlain, and, soon after, be- 
gan a settlement on the eastern 
side of the lake opposite to the 
fort. 

From the time in which the 
provincial line between Massa- 
chusetts and New-Hampshire 
was ascertained, till after the 
peace of 1763, when it became 
a subject of controversy, the 
territory of Vermont was con- 
sidered as belonging to New- 
Hampshire. The town of Ben- 
nington, as itis one of the best, 
is considered the oldest town 
in the state. This township 
was granted to certain proprie- 
tors, in the year 1749, by the 
Governor of New-Hampshire, 
and called after his name. 
Soon after this grant, the set- 
tlement of that town commen- 
ced. In four or five of the fol- 
lowing years, a few other towns 
were granted by the govern- 
ment of New-Hampshire, on the 
western side of Connecticut ri- 
ver. The° war of 1755 puta 
stop to these . grants and settle- 
ments. Inthe progress of that 
war, the territory of Vermont 
became the scene of military 
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operations. These events pro- 
duced a general acquaintance 
with many parts of the country, 
and, towards the conclusion of 
the war, extensive grants of 
townships were made by the 
New-Hampshire government, 
and numerous openings were 
made in the wilderness. From 
1764 to the commencement of 
the American war, the new 
settlers were harassed with 
conflicting claims to their ter- 
ritory, maintained by the pro- 
vinces of New-Hampshire and 
New-York. Notwithstanding 
these embarrasments, the in- 
fant settlements gradually in- 
creased by emigrations from 
the several New-England prov- 
inces. At the commencement 
of the war of 1775, the people 
of Vermont warmly espoused 
the American cause, and du- 
ring its continuance, perform- 
ed many important services. 
As the authority of the royal 
governments became disavowed, 
the people finding themselves 
wholly destitute of any bonds 
of civil government, public sen- 
timent naturally adverted to the 
necessity of some political reg- 
ulations for the general safety. 
There having been several con- 
ventions of committees of 
towns, to deliberate on meas- 
ures to be pursued, in January 
1777, a convention of dele- 
gates from the respective towns, 
held at Westminster, resol- 
ved that the territory now 
included in that state, should 
“be considered as a free and 
independent jurisdiction or state; 
to be for ever hereafter called, 
known, and distinguished, by 
the name of New-Connecticut, 
alias Vermont.” [From this pe- 
riod, Vermont became an inde- 
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pendent state; and in 179}, 
was admitted a member of the 
American union. 

The settlers of Vermont were 
mostly emigrants from Connect- 
| icut, and, for several years after 
the peace of 1785, their number 
increased with an unpreceden- 
ted rapidity. Their civil and 
religious institutions were gen- 
erally copied from those exis- 
ling in Connecticut. A con- 
gregational church was early es- 
tablished at Bennington, and 
continued many years under 
the ministry of the pious and 
worthy Mr. Dewey. In most 
of the towns, churches were 
established at an early period 
of their settlement, who have 
}enjoyed the labors of many 
able and faithful ministers of 
Christ. ‘Fhe churches and 
ministers in Vermont have 
been remarkable for uniformity 
in religious sentiment and prac- 
tice ; conformable to the Cal- 
vinistic system, and to the doc- 
trines of the gospel so ably 
vindicated by several New- 
England divines of the last cen- 
tury. The late Dr. Job Swift, 
who has been stiled The Apos- 
ttle of Vermont, not more dis- 
‘tinguished for abilities and pic- 
ty than for indefatigable labors, 
was an eminent instrument of 
ordering and establishing the 
churches and religious institu- 
tions of the state, was an un- 
shaken pillar of divine truth, 
and, in the midst of his labors 
in the service of his Master 
and his fellow-men, was sud- 
denly removed to his eternal 
rest. The churches and people 
of the state have been favored 
with many gracious manifesta- 
tions of the special influences 
of the Holy Spirit, in reviv- 
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ing the interests of vital reli- 
gion, and bringing many souls 
into the holy kingdom of the 
Redeemer. 

Probably, no instance can be 
found in the history of men, 
where all public institutions, of a 
civil, moral, and religious char- 
acter, are held, so entirely, un- 
der the constant controul of 
public sentiment, as in the 
state of Vermont. It is ear- 
nestly hoped, that, through the 
merciful favor of Heaven, that 
people may be long worthy of 
the possession of the many 
privileges which they now en- 
Joy. O. 

[Zo be continued. | 
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Sinners abuse the patience of God. 


HE patience of God to- 

wards sinners is often men- 
tioned in the holy scriptures. It 
is written, “ He is the Lord God, 
gracious and merciful, and slow 
toanger.” He solemnly declares 
that he takes no pleasure in in- 
flicting death upon sinners. He 
expresses his tenderness towards 
his backsliding people in the 
Strongest terms. ‘ How shall 
I give thee up, Ephraim? How 
shall I deliver thee, Israel ? How 
shall I make thee as Admah? 
How shall I set thee as Zeboim ? 
Mine heart is turned within me; 
my repentings are kindled to- 
gether. I will not execute the 
fierceness of mine anger. I will 
not return to destroy Ephraim.” 
His conduct has uniformly har- 
monized with his declarations 
from age to age. He has exer- 
cised astonishing patience to- 
wards his guilty creatures.— 
When all flesh had corrupted 
their way before him, and every 
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imagination of the thoughts of 
their heart was evil and only evil 
continually, he waited an hun- 
dred and twenty years, before 
he executed the sentence of con- 
demnation upon them. He wait- 
ed long upon Sodom and Go- 
morah, the kingdom of Egypt, 
the Amorites, the murmuring 
Israelites in the wilderness, and 
the crucifiers of the Lord of 
glory. He has endured, with 
much long-suffering, a vast 
number of sinners in every age 
and nation, ever since. All these 
instances of his delaying to pun- 
ish sinners are instances of his 
patience and forbearance. For, 

1. Sinners constantly deserve 
punishment. They provoke God 
toanger everyday, and justly de- 
serve the tokens of his displeas- 
ure. There is not a day, nora 
moment, in which he might not, 
in justice, let loose his hand 
and cut them down as cumber- 
crs of the ground, and consign 
them over to hopeless ruin.— 
And it is owing to his mere pa- 
tience, that he suffers them te 
enjoy the light of the sun, the 
blessings of providence and the 
means of grace. It is, as the 
prophet says, of the Lord’s mer- 
cies that they are net consumed 
and treated according to their 
deserts. 

2. God has a right to punish sin- 
ners according to strict justice. 
He has made them, and made 
them for himself. They are his 
creatures, and bound by infinite 
obligations to love and serve 
him with all their hearts ; but 
they have rebelled against him. 
When they have known his will 
they have refused to obey it ; 
and when he has offered them 
pardoning mercy, they have 
despised and rejected it. They 
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have therefore greatly injured 
and abused Him, whose they 
are, and whose right it is, to 
give them a just recompence of 
reward. ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord; and I will re- 
pay.” It properly and exclu- 
sively belongs to the Creator, to 
punish his guilty creatures.— 
And so long as he delays to 
punish those whom he has a 
right to punish, he exercises pa- 
tience and forbearance towards 
them. For, 

3. He has power as well as 
authority to execute the sen- 
tence of condemnation, which 
he has justly passed upon them. 
He has told them the wages of 
sin is death ; that the soul that 
sinneth shall die ; and that 
cursed is every one that contin- 
ueth not in all things written in 
the book of the law to do them. 
This sentence of death he is 
always able to execute at any 
moment with infinite ease.— 
Hear his own solemn declara- 
tion upon this subject: ‘* See 
now that I, ‘even I am he, and 
there is no God with me: I 
kill, and I make alive ; I wound 
and I heal ; neither is there any 
that can deliver out of my hand. 
For I lift my hand to heaven 
and say, I live for ever. If I 
whet my glittering sword, and 
mine hand take hold on judg- 
ment, I will render vengeance 
to mine enemies, and I will re- 
ward them that hate me.” God 
can commission any creature, 
or any object to execute his ven- 
cance upon sinners, or he can 
crush them, even before the 
moth. ‘aking the guilt of sin- 
ners, and the power and author- 
ity of Gad into view, it must ap- 
pear, that he does exercise pa- 
tuence towards sinners, in a de- 





jratience of God. [ Arrtr, 
gree and duration truly aston. 
ishing. 

It is now natural to enquire 
why God exercises so much 
patience towards those, whom 
he might justly and instantly 
destroy. The general reason 
undoubtedly is, that he has pro- 
vided a Saviour for sinners, and 
entered upon a treaty of recon- 
ciliation with them. Hence the 
apostle says, “ All things are 
of God who hath reconciled us 
to himself by Jesus Christ, and 
hath givento us the ministry 
of reconciliation ; to wit, that 
God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto 
them ; and hath committed unto 
us the word of reconciliation. 
Now then are we ambassadors 
for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us: we pray 
you in Christ’s stead, Be ye re- 
conciled to God.” But though 
God is actually carrying on a 
treaty of reconciliation with sin- 
ners, still it depends upon his 
holy pleasure, how long he will 
wait upon them to comply with 
his overtures of mercy. So that 
the question still returns.... Why 
does God exercise sognuch pa- 
tience and forbearance to offend: 
ing, delaying and obstinate sin- 
ners ? 

1. He sometimes waits to 
give a more signal display of 
mercy towards the vessels of 
mercy. He suffers them to re- 
sist great light, to abuse great 
goodness, to violate strong obli- 
gations, to reject solemn calls 
and to run to the very verge of 
destruction, in order to display 
his sovereign and irresistible 
grace in plucking them as brands 
from the burning, and snatching 








them from the very jaws of the 
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destroyer. This was undoubt- 
edly his design in waiting so 
long upon Manasseh, upon the 
crucifiers of Christ, and upon 
Saul of Tarsus. This is the 
reason, which that blasphemer 
and persecutor gives for the ex- 
ercise of divine patience towards 
him: “ This isa faithful saying 
and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners ; of whom 
Jam chief. Howbeit, for this 
cause I obtained mercy, that in 
me first Jesus Christ might 
shew forth all long-suffering, for 
a pattern to them who should 
hereafter believe on him to life 
everlasting.” After God has 
suffered sinners to run to the 
greatest excess in wickedness, 
he can at any time arrest them 
in their mad career, and effect- 
ually enlighten, convince and 
convert them. And by doing 
this, he makes a signal display 
of his sovereign and irresistible 
grace, and prepares the subject 
of it, for superior blessedness 
in the world of glory. 

2. God sometimes waits upon 
sinners, in order to convince 
them and all the world, that he 
is willing to save and takes no 
pleasure in destroying them. 
Many sinners say, and they all 
are ready to think, that God is 
not as willing to save them as 
they are to be saved. Butby wait- 
ing upon them from day to day, 
and year to vear, and even toold 
age, he gives a striking evi- 
dence of his readiness to re- 
ceive them upon the terms of 
the gospel. His prolonging 
the day of grace and space of 
repentance, and continuing his 
invitations to accept the great 
salvation he has prepared for 
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and demonstrates, that he is 
sincerely desirous of their es- 
caping the wrath to come, and 
laying hold of the hope set be- 
fore them in the gospel. Ac- 
cordingly the apostle assigns 
this reason of his patience and 
forbearance: “ The Lord is 
not slack concerning his prom- 
ise, aS some men count slack- 
ness: but is long-suffering to 
us-ward, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should 
come to refientance.” If God 
were not really willing, that 
all under the gospel should em- 
brace it, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to see any cause why he 
should wait so long upon them, 
and give them so many oppor- 
tunities to secure its rich and 
everlasting blessings. But our 
Saviour himself has explained 
his reason for patience towards 
sinners, in his affecting lamen- 
tation over Jerusalem : “ O Je- 
rusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that.are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gather- 
ed thy children together, as a 
hen gathereth her chickens un- 
der her wings, and ye would 
not!” Since God is really wil- 
ling to save sinners, it is of 
great importance that he should 
make his willingness appear. 

And we can hardly conceive 
of any better method to express 
his tender regard and compas- 
sion towards them, than by 
waiting even to long-suffering, 
that they may repent, believe 
and be saved. 

3. We have reason to be- 
lieve, that God has another ob- 
ject for waiting along time upon 
some sinners; and that is, to 
give them an opportunity to fill 





them, speaks louder than words, 


up the measure of their guilt 
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and prepare themselves for a 
more aggravated punishment. 
It appears that God waited up- 
onthe Amorites for this pur- 
pose. And he seems to have 
suspended from time to time 
the destruction of Pharaoh to 
fit him for it. Nor can we 
doubt, that he still suffers ma- 
ny sinners to goin the course 
of stupidity, disobedience and 
obstinacy, that they may treas- 
ure up unto themselves wrath 
against the day of wrath, and 
revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God. The apostle 
plainly suggests this idea, when 
he demands—“ What if God, 
willing to show his wrath and 
make his power known, endured 
with much Jdong-suffering the 
vessels of wrath fitted to de- 
struction ?” It is easy to see 
that such patience will serve to 
display the glory of divine jus- 
tice towards the lost, and the 
glory of divine grace towards 
the saved. 

it may now be proper toshow 
that sinners will abuse the pa- 
tience of God. This is ex- 
pressly asserted by Solomon : 
“ Because sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speed- 
ily, therefore the heart of the 
sons of men is fully setin them 
to do evil.” Itis a gross abuse 
of divine patience to take en- 
couragement from it to persist, 
persevere and increase in stu- 
pidity, ingratitude and disobe- 
dience. But so long as sinners 
remain unrenewed, they will 
always thus abuse the patience 
of God. They have an evil 
heart of unbelief, which prompts 
them to depart further and fur- 
ther from God, the longer he 
waits and delays to punish 
them. This has been demon- 
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strated by their uniform con- 
duct for nearly six thousand 
years. Hence says the proph- 
et—‘ Let favor be shewed to 
the wicked, yet will he not 
learn righteousness.” All sin- 
ners will one way or another 
abuse the patience of God, by 
taking encouragement from it, 
to live as they list. Observe, 
i. That profligate sinners 
are apt to argue from the pa- 
tience of God, that he never 
will call them to an account, 
but suffer them with impuni- 
ty for ever. ‘ They say, to- 
morrow shall be as this day and 
muck more abundant.” So the 
world of the ungodly before 
the flood said and thought and 
acted. They ate, they drank, 
they married and were given 
in marriage, until the day Noah 
entered into the ark. God had 
waited so long upon them, that 
they were ready to imagine, his 
patience never would expire, 
and that he never would exe- 
cute the senience of destruc- 
tion, which he had so long de- 
layed to execute. And the 
apostle says that profligate sin- 
ners will feel and argue and con- 
duct in the same manner in 
time to come: * There shall 
come in the last days scoffers 
walking after their own lusts, 
and saying, where is the prom- 
ise of his coming? for since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation.” 
There are many at this day, 
who argue from the goodness, 
forbearance and long-suffering 
of God, that he will never pun- 
ish them according to their de- 
serts, but finally receive them 
and all mai-kind into the arms 
ofhis mercy. And not a few, 
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who do not profess this senti- 
ment, take encouragement 
from it to indulge themselves 
in all manner of vice and im- 
morality. This isa gross abuse 
of divine patience. 

2. Many abuse the patience 
of God, by taking encourage- 
ment from it, todelay embracing 
the gospeland giving up them- 
selves to God. They endeavor 
to persuade themselves, that 
though the patience of God 
will not last for ever, yet he will 
be so good as to wait upon them, 
until they might finda more 
convenient season to attend to 
the things that belong to their 
everlasting peace. They think 
they would by no means delay, 
if they thought God would not 
continue his patience, and long- 
suffering towards them. And 
indeed, they are always alarm- 
ed, when they imagine the day 
of grace and space of repen- 
tance is drawing to aclose; 
which proves that their delay 
of duty is owing to their de- 
pendence upon divine patience. 
Thus the most sober, serious, 
regular and thinking sinners 
abuse the patience, forbearance 
and long-suffering of God. 
They take encouragement to 
live in stupidity, impenitence 
and unbelief, despising and 
abusing that grace which is the 
sole foundation of all their eter- 
nal hopes and interests. “ They 
settle down upon their lees, and 
say in their hearts, the Lord 
will not do good, neither will 
he do evil.” This, perhaps, is 
the largest class of delaying 
sinners, who are deliberately 
abusing the patience of God, and 
taking occasion from it to har- 
den their hearts and resist all 
the means of grace, and prepare 
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themselves for a most dreadful 
disappointment. 

3. To these two may be add- 
ed another class of sinners, who 
abuse the patience of God ; I 
mean those, who from time to 
time are awakened to see their 
guilt and danger. These al- 
ways abuse the patience of God 
as long as they can. They en- 
deavor to put far away the evil 
day, and stifle the conviction of 
their danger, guilt and duty. 
They often try to persuade 
themselves, that there is time 
enough to come, to escape fu- 
ture punishment, and secure 
the salvation of their souls, 
And if God did not press them 
to stop, and consider and feel, 
they would banish all painful 
thoughts from their minds. 
They always strive against God, 
while he is striving with them. 
And though they sometimes 
make themselves believe, that 
they really desire to cherish con- 
victions, and to prepare them- 
selves as fast as possible to em- 
brace the offers of life; yet 
when their convictions are gen- 
uine and thorough, they des- 
pair of all benefit from the pa- 
tience of God. They are con- 
vinced that divine patience will 
never lead them to submission 
and repentance, but only give 
them an opportunity to fill up 
the measure of their guilt. In- 
stead of hoping from the pa- 
tience of God, they tremble in 
the thoughts of abusing it. 
Still they mean to stand and 
dispute, and oppose the sove- 
reignty of God, who waits to 
save some and destroy others. 
Thus all classes of sinners will 
abuse the patience of God, by 
improving it either asa reason, 
or as an opportunity to persist in 
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their stupidity, or enmity, or op- 
position to God, and the gospel 
ofhis grace. There never was 
and there never will be.a single 
exception in this case. As in 
water face answers to face, so 
does the heart of one sinner to 
the heart of another. So long 
as God delays to execute his 
wrath, and to subdue their 
hearts, they will be fully set in 
them to do evil, and pursue the 
path that leads down to the 
chambers of death.. Hence we 
infer 

1, The total depravity of sin- 
ners. This they are extremely 
unwilling to believe. ~ But if 
they had the least spark of ho- 
liness or moral goodness, they 
would not always abuse the 
patience and forbearance of 
God, but, under his astonish- 
ing kindness, would repent and 
turn from their evil ways, and 
give up themselves to their 
Creator, Preserver and Benefac- 
tor. The patience of God to- 
wards sinners and their abuse 
of it afford the highest possible 
evidence of their total depravi- 
ty. And it is from this source, 
they commonly receive the first 


conviction of the corruption of | 


their hearts and the sinfulness 
of all their actions. 
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ish, they will delay to hear 
his voice, or do any thing to se- 
cure their salvation. This all 
may know from their own ex- 
perience. 

3. Nothing can prevent sin- 
ners from destroying them- 
selves, but the special and ir- 
resistible grace of God. No 
means, nor motives can be used 
with them, but what they will 
abuse, If prosperity be gran- 
ted, they will abuse it. If ad- 
versity be brought upon them, 
they will abuse it. If afflic- 
lions, warnings and admoni- 
tions be given, they will abuse 
them. If God strive with 
them by his common influen- 
ces, they will resist them. So 
the old world did. So the sin- 
ners did whom Stephen repro- 
ved. ‘ Ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost ; as your fathers 
did, so do ye.” Hence nothing 
but the special grace of God 
can change the hearts and save 
the souls of sinners from end- 
less perdition. 

L. S. 


FROM THE CHRI6TIAN OBSERVER, 


To the Editor of the Christian 


2. Sinners will certainly de- | Observer. 
stroy themselves if God ‘lets | 
them ‘alone. They wish tobe | FTN the course of your useful 


let alone, by their fellow-crea- 


tures, and more especially by 
God. They naturally dread 
the strivings of the spirit, and 
choose that God would depart 
from them and not disturb their 
peace and security. But if he 
does grant their request and send 
leanness unto their souls, they 
will certainly ruin themselves. 
Because God delays to pun- 





labors you have often direct- 
ed yourreaders to tests, by which 
they may prove the validity of 
their religious profession ; and 
many of your correspondents 
have furnished you with excel- 
lent papers, urging the necessi- 
ty of practical holiness, and an 
universal renewal of heart. The 
true characteristics of genuine 
piety have been clearly and for- 
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cibly described in your pages ; 
and your warning voice has not 
failed to admonish the careless 
professor, of the dangers to 
which he is liable, and of the 
specious delusions into which 
he is apt to fall. Swill, however, 
there is room for farther admo- 
nition : and, indeed, of so great 
importance is a right estimate of 
our religious state, that repeti- 
tiun here may be well par- 
doned ; and line upon line, pre- 
precept upon precept, well borne 
with. In this case, as in most 
others, particulars are much 
better calculated to affect than 
generals : hence arises the ne- 
cessity of dwelling with peculiar 
earnestness and extended con- 
sideration on separate, and, if I 
may so express myself, indivia- 
ual points of Christian practice. 
If only general tests of piety 
are proposed,the deceitful heart 
of man will easily select, for its 
own trial, those which are like- 
ly to bear most lightly on itself ; 
and will with equal ease con- 
trive to overlook others, the ap- 
plication of which to its own 
case it has too much reason to 
shrink from. It will be satisfi- 
ed with a favorable conclusion 
drawn from the slightest exam- 
ination, and will take it for 
granted, that, if a correspond- 
ence of any sort is discovered 
between the lowest standard and 
its own state, farther inquiry is 
unnecessary. Let this consider- 
ation be my apology for addres- 
sing vouon the present occasion, 
and for attempting to bring be- 
fore a certain class of your rea- 
ders a tezt to which they may 
particularly refer, and of which 
they cannot well elude the force. 
The test to which I bave above 
referred, is family religion jem 
Vor. V. No. 4. 
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that religion which enforces the 
right performance of all relative 
and social duties ; which enables 
masters and mistresses to carry 
on all their domestic concerns 
with meekness, patience, for- 
bearance, and Christian order ; 
ind which instructs those in 
subordinate situations to act dil- 
igently and faithfully m their 
respective departments, and to 
order themselves “lowly and 
reverently to all their betters.” 
It is obvious, that, wherever real 
religion, which requires truth in 
the inward parts, and which pros 
poses not merely to affect the 
outward conduct and produce 
general decorum, but to reach 
the very source of error, and to 
renovate the heart....it is obyi- 
ous, that, wherever this religion 
truly exerts its influence, its 
effects will soon be seen not so 
much in a man’s public life, as 
in his ruling dispositions, and 
the usual tenor of his actions in 
private, Now these are best 
observed in the bosom of his 
family, where he feels himself 
under less restraint, and acts 
with less disguise: in domestic 
life, therefore, are we authori- 
zed to seek the evidence of a 
heart renewed by divine grace. 

Let me, then, earnestly call 
upon those of your readers who 
are heads of families, to exam- 
ine, with the utmost serious- 
ness, whether they are anxious 
that their light should first shine 
before those immediately around 
them, and then be diffused mone 
generally ? Whether in the ap- 
parently trifling affairs of daily 
life, and of perpetual occurrence, 
they are careful to maintain that 
evenness of temper, and ab- 
sence of irritation, which are 
requisite to —— the Chrisjian 
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eharacter?...A scrutiny too strict 
cannot here be instituted; and 
yet satisfaction may be obtained 
without much laborious and ab- 
struse research. The inquiry 
proposed is not into some oc- 
cult science, or some latent 
truth ; it is into the obvious tes- 
timony of outward conduct, of 
which eVery man for himself, on 


slight recollection, must be suf- 


ficiently conscious. Lamenta- 
ble as_ is the confession, truth 
compels us to allow that many, 
who make a very fair profession 
of religion, are at the same 
time in private negligent of 
their duties, and the prey of 
bad tempers. Such persons in 
public appear zealous for the 
honor of religion ; they even 
make sacrifices to support its 
interests: but go into their 
families, and you find them lit- 
tle concerned to educate their 
children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord, and pro- 
bably still less anxious to im- 
press the minds of their ser- 
vants with the importance of re- 
ligion. Family worship is some- 
times altogether neglected, of- 
ten carelessly performed, and 
it is suffered to meet with inter- 
ruption from the most trivial 
causes : business and pleasure 
both furnish their quota of ex- 
cuses.—Such persons, in pub- 
lic, may be extolled for: their 
benevolence and beneficence, 
amiable manners and endearing 
behavior : but if you follow 
them into the domestic circle, 
you may find them peevish and 
discontented, unhappy them- 
selves, and: apparently endeav- 
ering to make others so. In 
public, they may be admired 
for patience, forbearance, and 
humility : in private, they may 
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discover haughtiness and pride, 
which cannot bear the least con. 
tradiction ; self-sufficiency and 
arrogance, which can submit 
to no control. Abroad, they 
‘may have the praise of liberali- 
-ty of sentiment, and of that 
charity which thinketh no evil : 
while at home they give way to 
mean suspicion and unmanly 
jealousy ; every little error that 
happens to interfere with their 
wishes, is aggravated and treat- 
ted with severity ; and every in- 
advertent opposition of senti- 
ment or conduct, from those 
: whose faults ought most readi- 
ly to be excused, far from being 
treated mildly, and charitably 
viewed in the fairest light, 
serves to excite asperity and ill- 
nature. In short, all the ex- 
cellencies of such professors of 
religion are displayed, where 
they have a chance of being ob- 
served and admired; but in 
vain may they be sought where 
| their lustre would be concealed, 
}and where flattering admiration 
would be withheld.—This re- 
mark leads us to conclude, that 
the religion of these persons i$ 
fof one of these two sorts: i! 
either has the afifilause and com- 
mendation of men for its object— 
or tt te satisfied with human afi- 
frrobation as its criterion, In 
‘the former case, the hypocrisy 
is so. shocking that one would 
charitably hope few are open to 
the charge : the latier case is, I 
am afraid, frequent ; and to it, 
therefore, we ought especially 
to direct our atteniion : I's con- 
sequences are fatal, and its na- 
ture highly insidious ; double 
caution is therefore necessary. 
People who have not much 
firmness or decision of charac- 





ter, and who therefore shrink 
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from contests with their neigh- 
tors, with whom also their de- 
sire of general approbation pre- 
vents them from embroiling 
themselves, often acquire, from 
this habit of concession, a rep- 
utation for kindness and benevo- 
Jence to which they are by no 
means entitled. For in private 
life, and in domestic concerns, 
where they do not dread to en- 
counter opposition, and of 
course have not the same mo- 
tive to be kind and yielding, 
they show themselves in very 
different colors ; and, it is to be 
feared, not unfrequently mani- 
fest towards an unoffending 
wife or child, or a faithful ser- 
vant, the unkind feelings to 
which some public provocation, 
which they dare not resent, 
may have given rise. They 
have, perhaps, viewed Christian- 
ity in its true light, as a scheme 
of kindness, charity, and peace ; 
and, admiring its general ex- 
cellence, have fallen in with it, 
as far as it suited their natural 
temper: but, from a. species 
of self-deception which is easi- 
ly accounted for, they satisfy 
themselves with possessing a 
reputation for these qualities | 
among their fellow-creatures, ; 
instead of possessing the quali- 
ties themselves which are thus’ 
falsely imputed te them. In 
proportion as the reputation 
which they gaim in this way in- 
creases, their religious confi- 
dence is augmented : and ma- 
ny, even pious people, are so 
ready to extol such characters, 
and to ascribe their.actions to 
motives which perhaps they ne- 
ver felt, that they are led by the 
general suffrage. to conclude 
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ges of true Christians, Their 
private and domestic conduct, 
in the mean time, is but little 
taken into the account ; and if 
conscience occasionally _whis- 
pers the inconsistency of their 
public character and private 
life, its remonstrances are si- 
lenced by a triumphant recollec- 
tion of the general estimation 
in which they are held ; while 
their very suspicions are con- 
strued into a proof of their hu- 
mility. 

Let all who read this paper 
seriously examine themselves ¢ 
and if any of the foregoing ob- 
servations apply to them, let 
them consider that they are 
now solemnly warned that hu- 
man approbation is no safe cri- 
terion of the favor of God; 
that he, whatever be hic charac- 
ter among men, must be pro- 
nounced destitute of real reli- 
gion, who does not manifest its 
power in all the concerns of 
life, private as well as public, 
trivial as well as important ; and 
that the domestic scene is the 
proper field for the display of 
all the Chritsian graces. 

I beg leave to conclude. with 
two general remarks, 

In the first place, I would 
observe, of how great impor- 
tance itis to direct professing 
Christians to a constant and sé 
rious perusal of the holy Scrip- 
wares. These ill effectually 
teach usthe nature of true re- 
ligion, and set right all our mis- 
takes on this important subject. 
But to this end they must be’ 
read with fixed attention, as in- 
volving our eternal interests ; 
with sacred awe, as sanctioned 
by divine authority; and with 





that their conduct fully entitles 
them tothe name and privile- 


i 


earnest prayer, as requiring to 
be attended by the quickening 
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influences of the Holy Spirit. 
I am persuaded, that of those 
whom it is the object of this pa- 
per to address, by far the grea- 
ter number are such as think 
themselves excused by their oc- 
cupations and circumstances 
from a regular and serious use 
of the sacred volume. 

Qdly, Christians should be 
cautious lest they flatter and de- 
ceive those that seem well dis- 
posed. Is it not to be feared 
that great injury is done by the 
thoughtlesness of pious people 
in this respect? They feel a 
laudable joy when they perceive 
any symptoms of good in those 
around them ; but are they not 
often too ready to call every 
hopeful tendency a sure proof 
of religious progress, and to at- 
tribute every well-seeming ac- 
tion to a Christian motive? A 
little consideration and discern- 
ment would teach them a more 
prudent course, and might pre- 
serve those with whom they 
converse, and on whose char- 
acters they too hastily pro- 
nounce a flattering verdict, from 
falling into a most dangerous 
error. 

N—3Z. 


The dedlings of God with the 
Jewish Nation, from their be- 
ginning, a principal Evidence 

Sor the truth of Revelation. 


SHE Jewish nation hath al- 
_ ways been a wonder and a 


sign to mankind, at some times. 


in the height of prosperity, at 
others sunk into the deepest 
wretchedness. These reverses 


of condition have been so un- 


common, so different from the 
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allotments of providence to al} 
other parts of mankind, that it 
hath attracted the notice, not 
merely of people who believed 
in the Scriptures ; but of Hea. 
then nations who did not know 
the true God. They have been 
a people admired, beloved and 
hated, beyond any other. 
Through the greatest part of 
time, from their origin, they 
have been persecuted, subject- 
ed to slavery, stripped of their 
property on the slightest pre- 
tences, and slain in millions — 
They still-exist a wonderful 
people, dispersed in all lands, 
without possessing any, distinct 
in blood, while all other races 
have mingled, always in the fire 
of affliction, yet never consu- 
med, possessed of great private 
wealth, although plundered on 
every pretence, hated by all, and 
loved by none.—-——T hey bear, in 
their manners, habits, religion, 
and even in their persons, marks 
of distinction from all other 
people. For many of the ages 
immediately past, they have 
been a by-word and a hissing in 
the earth; until of late, a kinder 
spirit hath begun to appear.— 
Doubtless they have committed 
great sin, but there hath also 
been great sin in treating them 
as they have experienced ; for 
they have often been driven to 
to madness by the cruelty of 
people who called themselves 
Christians ; which hath been, 
unquestionably, one of the 
means of holding them in that 
judicial blindness concerning 
Christianity, which is yet upon 
them. They have experienced 
the truth of the ancient prophe- 
cy: ** These evils shall be upon 
thee for a wonder anda sig”, 
and upon thy seed for ever;” 











and the whole world hath seen 
it take place. 

After giving a very brief 
summary of the reverses be- 
tween high prosperity and aw- 
ful adversity, that have happen- 
ed to them from their beginning 
as a distinct people—I will ex- 
plain some of the reasons, why 
God hath thus made them a 
monument among men, and 
what moral purposes have been 
effected thereby. 

Abraham was the ancestor of 
the nation, who was born about 
three hundred and fifty years 
after the flood.—He was chosen 
from among the Chaldeans to 
be the father of the visible 
church, and left his country by 
a divine command, for that land 
which was afterwards possessed 
by his posterity. God made 
with him that covenant, on 
which the visible church hath 
stood to this day, promising 
thatin his seed, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed. This 
covenant was sundry times re- 
newed with him and his imme- 
diate descendants, Isaac and Ja- 
cob. In the twelve sons of Jacob, 
a foundation was laid for the 
rapid formation of the Hebrew 
as a nation distinct from all 
others. ‘The family went down 
to Egypt in a time of famine, 
for bread, were kindly treated 
for a season 3 but after Joseph 
was forgotten, were made the 
servants and slaves of the Egyp- 
tians, in a cruel bondage, for 
four hundred years, Still they 
increased in a remarkable man- 
ner.——Lhis cruel bondage 
was ordered by God, doubtless, 
to preserve them from idolatry, 
through that hatred of the Egyp- 
tians excited by their cruclty. 
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The bondage was distressing, 
but necessary for their retain- 
ing a knowledge of. the true 
God. After this God appeared 
for their help, and with most 
terrible judgments on Egypt, 
brought them into the wilder. 
ness of Arabia. Here he tried 
them by judgments and mercies 
forty years ; sustained them 
miraculeusly, gave them a law 
of civil government; with a 
moral and ceremonial law of re- 
ligion, made them his covenant 
people, and declared them to 
be his above all the nations of 
the earth—He led them into 
Canaan, the most fertile of lands, 
by Joshua his servant, and gave 
them possession of all the labor 
of the Canaanites.—For a season 
they were obedient, and God so 
blessed them that their terror 
came on all the surrounding 
nations ;—but they did not con- 
tinue faithful.—For a’ period of 
almost four hundred years, from 
Joshua to king Saul, they were 
divided between serving the 
true God and idols. When 
they rebelled against God, he 
gave them into the power of 
their enemies ; when they re- 
turned to pray unto him, he 
wonderfully delivered them. In 
the days of David and Solomon, 
the laws of God were visibly 
observed, and they became the 
most powerful and prosperous 
people on earth. God fulfilled 
the promise and prophecy of 
Moses, to bless them with all 
good things.—From the death 
of Solomon to their captivity. in 
Babylon, there were about three 
hundred eighty yeers. Under 
Rehoboam the son of Solomon 
they divided into two nations, 
the kingdom of Judah and the 
kingdom -of Isracl—They re- 
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peatedly fell into idolatry, and 
were punished ; and whenever 
they repented and cried unto 
the Lord, he heard them. In 
this period the kingdom of Is- 
rael was destroyed, and all the 
people carried captive into the 
East, where their posterity still 
remain. The kingdom of Ju- 
dah was overrun by the Baby- 


lonians, and made captives for 


seventy years. According to 
what God had promised, by his 
prophets, at the end of seventy 
years, they were in a remarka- 
ble manner brought back to 
Jerusalem, the city and temple 
were re-built, and the visible 
worship of God restored.—— 
From this time to the coming 
of Christ, they dwelt in Judea, 
for about five hundred and 
twenty years, mostly broken by 
faction, or oppressed by power- 
ful surrounding empires. Du- 
ring this period they did not 
fall into idolatry ; but the great- 
est part of the people were 
most ungodly in their manners. 
They were conquered by the 
Romans before the birth of 
Christ. About forty years after 
his crucifixion, the judgment 
of God came upon them to the 
uttermost, Jerusalem was ta- 
ken, the temple destroyed to 
its foundation, greater miseries 
suffered than history any where 
else relates, and they were car- 


ried captive into all nations.—- 


They were punished before for 
idolatry and impiety ; now they 
ate punished for crucifying the 
Son of God.——-This captivity 
hath been of long continuance, 
almost eighteen hundred years, 
as Moses said it should be. 
Concerning this people it is 
further said; that at the set 
time, in some future day, the 





Lord will have mercy, will open 
their eyes to receive the Chris. 
tian faith, restore to them the 
land of their fathers, and make 
their number asthe sand on 
the sea shore. They shall look 
on him whom they have pier- 
ced and mourn, become great 
in the church, and a praise in the 
earth. The Lord shall then re- 
ward them double in proportion 
to all the miseries they have 
endured. The times are in 
God’s own hand, and he will 
accompiish them acccording to 
his pleasure ; but we believe 
these things will happen, be- 
cause declared in the prophetic 
books, more frequently and in 
more express language, than 
any other things which have 
been already narrated. A 
smal! volume might be selected 
from the prophets, declaring 
this thing shall be. 

The reasons why God hath 
thus made that people and their 
seed a sign and a wonder in the 
earth, and what moral purposes 
have been and will be answered 
thereby, are worthy of being 
enquired. 

All this strange dispensation 
hath not been, only to bring 
these Jewish souls into exis- 
tence, and give them their own 
proper day of grace in the 
world.—This surely hath been 
done, and it was infinitely in- 
teresting to every individual of 
them, as he came into being and 
passed into eternity. —But it is 
very cvident, there was some 
other great purpose of infinite 
wisdom intwined with this 
whole series of wonderful 
events to that people.—The 
great design of infinite wisdom 
was to display himself as God 
alone, to give mankind the 
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highest evidence of the truth 
of revealed religion, of the gos- 
pel, and the necessity of godli- 
ness for his eternal favor. Pur- 
ticular events may be evidence 
for religion ; national occurren- 
ces may be the same; a thou- 
sand things in the providence of 
God testify for him and for his 
truth.—-But here is a chain of 
evidence for more than four 
thousand years, from the call 
of Abraham to the present day, 
concurring in the same character 
of the supreme God, the same 
moral law, the same principles 
of divine government in treat- 
ing men, the same grounds of 
mercy to penitents, the same 
rules of holy living. A chain 
of evidence combining. the 
works of -his common provi- 
dence, with a thousand miracu- 
lous interpositions, displaying 
all the tenderness of infinite 
love, all the terrors of angry 
Omnipotence.—A nation of wit- 
nesses extended through all the 
ages of the world—whether at 
the brick-kila or on the throne, 
obeying or rebelling, gathered 
around the glorious holy moun- 
tuin and at the topof the na- 
tions, or dispersed as outcasts 
from human nature among eve- 
ry people on whom the sun 
shines ; in each of these situa- 
tions, something done by them 
or happening to them, which 
discovers the finger of God 
pointing to hts own truths ; tes- 
fying that be is Jehovah, God 
alone ; saying, behold the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the 
sins fo the world ; obey, believe 
and live, or disobey and die ! 
Who can disbelieve before this 
evidential exhibition of an Al- 
mighty, universal providence ? 
tn bis great grace, God gives 


va. > 
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every kind and every varied 
shape of evidence for the truth, 
This long connected train of 
evidence, through the instru- 
mentality of one family, is 
higher demonstrations of a God 
present through the whole ; 
and it must strike our minds 
with infinitely more force, than 
if all the same events had hap- 


| pened to different'races of men, 


and in a different connection.— 
All has been so ordered by in- 
finite wisdom, that their rebel- 
lions with the consequences, 
have been as high evidence for 
the truth, as_ their obedience ; 
their blasphemies of the blessed 
name of Jesus, in their present 
disbelief, is a more impressive 
testimony that he is the Saviour 
of the world, God blessed for 
ever more, than it would be to 
hear them crying hosanna in 
the highest ! We cannot help 
adopting the exclamation of the 
apostle Paul, after he had con- 
sidered the rejection and prom- 
ised the future calling of his 
nation—-“ © the depth of the 
riches both of the knowledge 
and wisdom of God, how un- 
searchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out! 
For who hath known the mind 
of the Lord, or who hath been 
his counsellor !” 

It may be useful to suggest 
more particularly some of the 
divine truths that have been, by 
these means, brightly illustra- 
ted ; and some of the things 
that have been in this series of 
connected events, by which the 
world has been enlightened on 
moral subjects. 

With the manner in which 
God instructed men, during 
the antediluvian ages, we are 
little acquainted ; but whatever 
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influences of the Holy Spirit. 
I am persuaded, that of those 
whom it is the object of this pa- 
per to address, by far the grea- 
ter number are such as think 
themselves excused by their oc- 
cupations and circumstances 
from a regular and serious use 
of the sacred volume. 

Qdly, Christians should be 
cautious lest they flatter and de- 
ceive those that seem well dis- 
posed. Is it not to be feared 
that great injury is done by the 
thoughtlesness of pious people 
in this respect? They feel a 
laudable joy when they perceive 
any symptoms of good in those 
around them ; but are they not 
often too ready to call every 
hopeful tendency a sure proof 
of religious progress, and to at- 
tribute every well-seeming ac- 
tion to a Christian motive? A 
little consideration and discern- 
ment would teach them a more 
prudent course, and might pre- 
serve those with whom they 
converse, and on whose char- 
acters they too hastily pro- 
nounce a flattering verdict, from 
falling into a most dangerous 
error. 

N—ZzZ. 
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The dedlings of God with the 
Jewish Nation, from their be- 
ginning, a principal Evidence 
Sor the truth of Revelation. 


HE Jewish nation hath al- 
R. ways been a wonder and a 


sign to mankind, at some times. 


in the height of prosperity, at 


others sunk into the deepest 


wretchedness. These reverses 


of condition have been so un- 


common, so different from the 
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allotments of providence to aj} 
other parts of mankind, that it 
hath attracted the notice, not 
merely of people who believed 
in the Scriptures ; but of Hea. 
then nations who did not know 
the true God. They have been 
a people admired, beloved and 
hated, beyond any other. 
Through the greatest part of 
time, from their origin, they 
have been persecuted, subject- 
ed to slavery, stripped of their 
property on the slightest pre- 
tences, and slain in millions — 
They still: exist a wonderful 
people, dispersed in all lands, 
without possessing any, distinct 
in blood, while all other races 
have mingled, always in the fire 
of affliction, yet never consu- 
med, possessed of great private 
wealth, although plundered on 
every pretence, hated by all, and 
loved by none.———T hey bear, in 
their manners, habits, religion, 
and even in their persons, marks 
of distinction from all other 
people. For many of the ages 
immediately past, they have 
been a by-word and a hissing in 
the earth; until of late, a kinder 
spirit hath begun to appear.— 
Doubtless they have committed 
great sin, but there hath also 
been great sin in treating them 
as they have experienced ; for 
they have often been driven to 
to madness by the cruelty of 
people who called themselves 
Christians ; which hath been, 
unquestionably, one of the 
means of holding them in that 
judicial blindness concerning 
Christianity, which is yet upon 
them. They have experienced 
the truth of the ancient prophe- 
cy: ** These evils shall be upon 





thee for a wonder anda sig, 
and upon thy seed for ever” 














and the whole world hath seen 
it take place. 

After giving a very brief 
summary of the reverses be- 
tween high prosperity and aw- 
ful adversity, that have happen- 
ed to them from their beginning 
as a distinct people—I will ex- 
plain some of the reasons, why 
God hath thus made them a 
monument among men, and 
what moral purposes have been 
effected thereby. 

Abraham was the ancestor of 
the nation, who was born about 
three hundred and fifty years 
after the flood.—He was chosen 
from among the Chaldeans to 
be the father of the visible 
church, and left his country by 
a divine command, for that land 
which was afterwards possessed 
by his posterity. God made 
with him that covenant, on 
which the visible church hath 
stood to this day, promising 
thatin his seed, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed. This 
covenant was sundry times re- 
newed with him and his imme- 
diate descendants, Isaac and Ja- 
cob. In the twelve sons of Jacob, 
a foundation was laid for the 
rapid formation of the Hebrew 
as a nation distinct from all 
others. ‘The family went down 
to Egypt in a time of famine, 
for bread, were kindly treated 
for a season 3; but after Joseph 
was forgotten, were made the 
servants and slaves of the Egyp- 
tians, in a cruel bondage, for 
four hundred years, Still they 
increased in a remarkable man- 
ner. his cruel bondage 
was ordered by God, doubtless, 
to preserve them from idolatry, 
through that hatred of the Egyp- 
taans excited by their crucity. 
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The bondage was distressing, 
but necessary for their retain- 
ing a knowledge of. the true 
God. After this God appeared 
for their help, and with most 
terrible judgments on Egypt, 
brought them into the wilder- 
ness of Arabia. Here he tried 
them by judgments and mercies 
forty years ; sustained them 
miraculeusly, gave them a law 
of civil government, with a 
moral and ceremonial law of re- 
ligion, made them his covenant 
people, and declared them to 
be his above all the nations of 
the earth—He led them into 
Canaan, the most fertile of lands, 
by Joshua his servant, and gave 
them possession of all the labor 
of the Canaaniies.—For a season 
they were obedient, and God so 
blessed them that their terror 
came on all the surrounding 
nations ;—but they did not con- 
tinue faithful.—For a period of 
almost four hundred years, from 
Joshua to king Saul, they were 
divided between serving the 
true God and idols. When 
they rebelled against God, he 
gave them into the power of 
their enemies ; when they re- 
turned to pray unto him, he 
wonderfully delivered them. In 
the days of David and Solomon, 
the laws of God were visibly 
observed, and they became the 
most powerful and prosperous 
people on earth. God fulfilled 
the promise and prophecy of 
Moses, to bless them with all 
good things.—-From the death 
of Solomon to their captivity. in 
Babylon, there were about three 
hundred eighty yeers. AOnder 
Rehoboam the son of Solomon 
they divided into two nations, 
the kingdom of Judah and the 








kingdom -of Isracl—They re- 
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peatedly fell into idolatry, and 
were punished ; and whenever 
they repented and cried unto 
the Lord, he heard them. In 
this period the kingdom of Is- 
rael was destroyed, and all the 
people carried captive into the 
East, where their posterity still 
remain. The kingdom of Ju- 
dah was overrun by the Baby- 
lonians, and made captives for 
seventy years. According to 
what God had promised, by his 
prophets, at the end of seventy 
years, they were in a remarka- 
ble manner brought back to 
Jerusalem, the city and temple 
were re-built, and the visible 
worship of God restored. 
From this time to the coming 
of Christ, they dwelt in Judea, 
for about five hundred and 
twenty years, mostly broken by 
faction, or oppressed by power- 
ful surrounding empires. Du- 
ring this period they did not 
fall into idolatry ; but the great- 
est part of the people were 
most ungodly in their manners. 
They were conquered by the 
Romans before the birth of 
Christ. About forty years after 
his crucifixion, the judgment 
of God came upon them to the 
uttermost, Jerusalem was ta- 
ken, the temple destroyed to 
its foundation, greater miseries 
suffered than history any where 
else relates, and they were car- 





ried captive into all nations.—. 


They were punished before for 
idolatry and impiety ; now they 
ate punished for crucifying the 
Son of God.——-T his captivity 
hath been of long continuance, 
almost eighteen hundred years, 
as Moses said it should be. 
Concerning this people it is 
further said; that at the set 
time, in some future day, the 
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Lord will have mercy, will open 
their eyes to receive the Chris. 
tian faith, restore to them the 
land of their fathers, and make 
their number asthe sand on 
the sea shore. ‘They shall look 
on him whom they have pier- 
ced and mourn, become great 
in the church, and a praise in the 
earth. The Lord shall then re- 
ward them double in proportion 
to all the miseries they have 
endured. The times are in 
God’s own hand, and he will 
accompiish them acccording to 
his pleasure ; but we believe 
these things will happen, be- 
cause declared in the prophetic 
books, more frequently and in 
more express language, than 
any other things which have 
been already narrated. A 
smal! volume might be selected 
from the prophets, declaring 
this thing shall be. 

The reasons why God hath 
thus made that people and their 
seed a sign and a wonder in the 
earth, and what moral purposes 
have been and will be answered 
thereby, are worthy of being 
enquired, 

All this strange dispensation 
hath not been, only to bring 
these Jewish souls into exis- 
tence, and give them their own 
proper day of grace in the 
world.—This surely hath been 
done, and it was infinitely in- 
teresting to every individual of 
them, as he came into being and 
passed into eternity.—But it 1s 
very evident, there was some 
other great purpose of infinite 
wisdom intwined with this 
whole series of wonderful 
events to that people.—The 
great design of infinite wisdom 
was to display himself as God 
alone, to give mankind the 
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highest evidence of the truth 
of revealed religion, of the gos- 
pel, and the necessity of godli- 
ness for his eternal favor. Pur- 
ticular events may be evidence 
for religion ; national occurren- 
ces may be the same; a thou- 
sand things in the providence of 
God testify for him and for his 
truth.—But here is a chain of 
evidence for more than four 
thousand years, from the call 
of Abraham to the present day, 
concurring in the same character 
of the supreme God, the same 
moral law, the same principles 
of divine government in treat- 
ing men, the same grounds of 
mercy to penitents, the same 
rules of holy living. A chain 
of evidence combining the 
works of .his common provi- 
dence, with a thousand miracu- 
lous interpositions, displaying 
all the tenderness of infinite 
love, all the terrors of angry 
Omnipotence.—A nation of wit- 
nesses extended through all the 
ages of the world—whether at 
the brick-kila or on the throne, 
obeying or rebelling, gathered 
around the glorious holy moun- 
tain and at the topof the na- 
tions, or dispersed as outcasts 
from human nature among eve- 
ry people on whom the sun 
shines ; in each of these situa- 
tions, something done by them 
or happening to them, which 
discovers the finger of God 
pointing to hts own truths ; tes- 
tifying that be is Jehovah, God 
alone ; saying, behold the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the 
sins fo the world ; obcy, believe 
aud live, or disobey and die! 
Who can disbelieve before this 
evidential exhibition of an Al- 
mighty, universal providence ! 
In bis great grace, God gives 
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every kind and every varied 
shape of evidence for the truth, 
This long connected train of 
evidence, through the instru- 
mentality of one family, is 
higher demonstrations of a God 
present through the whole ; 
and it must strike our minds 
with infinitely more force, than 
if all the same events had hap- 


‘ pened to different'races of men, 


and in a different connection.— 
All has been so ordered by in- 
finite wisdom, that their rebel- 
lions with the consequences, 
have been as high evidence for 
the truth, as_ their obedience ; 
their blasphemies of the blessed 
name of Jesus, in their present 
disbelief, is a more impressive 
testimony that he is the Saviour 
of the world, God blessed for 
ever more, than it would be to 
hear them crying hosanna in 
the highest ! We cannot help 
adopting the exclamation of the 
apostle Paul, after he had con- 
sidered the rejection and prom- 
ised the future calling of his 
nation—-“ O the depth of the 
riches both of the knowledge 
and wisdom of God, how un- 
searchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out ! 
For who hath known the mind 
of the Lord, or who hath been 
his counsellor !” 

It may be useful to suggest 
more particularly some of the 
divine truths that have been, by 
these means, brightly illustra- 
ted ; and some of the things 
that have been in this series of 
connected events, by which the 
world has been enlightened on 
moral subjects. 

With the manner in which 
God instructed men, during 


the antediluvian ages, we are 


little acquainted ; but whatever 
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it was, there is the divine testi- 
mony, that the earth was filled 
with violence, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of 
mens hearts was only evil and 
that continually, to which the 
length of human life, doubt- 
less, contributed. I'his means 
of corruption was gradually re- 
moved after the deluge. A 
knowledge of the true God was 
preserved in the family of Noah, 
and from his time to the giving 
of the law, God communicated 
with men occasionally, by im- 
pressions of the spirit, visions. 
dreams and visible appearan- 
ces ; still idolatry, ignorance 
of himself and wickedness were 
so fast overspreading the earth, 
it was necessary there should 
be some other evidence of his 
Being and his will. His wis- 
dom judged it fit to give a writ- 
ten law—keepers of this were 
necessary.—For this purpose, 
the family of Israel were selec- 
ted, to become a nation of wit- 
nesses that these were the laws 
of the true Jehovah. Miracu- 
lous signs were necessary to 
witness the truth, which were 
found in the blessings and jud- 
ments on this people. Egypt 
and Canaan were the two great 
seats of idolatry. These na- 
tions were therefore chosen to 
be the subjects of God’s judg- 
ments through the removal of 
Israel, with mighty signs, from 
one tothe other land. Idolatry 
was checked in all the surroun- 
ding countries, and the reports 
of the God of Israel, as God 
above all God’s, were spread 
among many peoplc, even those 
who continued to worship their 
local divinities. . [Lud it not been 
for these events; Jehovah’s namie 
would not have been knewn in 
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the world. The situation of 
the land of Canaan, on waters 
communicating abroad, with the 
great seats of commerce, and 
nearly central to the three great 
divisions of the world then 
known, made it the most proper 
place for the permanent wor. 
ship of God, and to put his 
law, not only for the instruction 
of Israel, but of those who 
travelled abroad from their own 
countries to get instruction, in 
the things of religion. To this 
people the oracles of God were 
committed, which promised 
the Saviour of the world, con- 
tained a law of holiness, with 
many institutions and ceremo- 
nies to preserve them from in- 
termingling with heathen idol- 
atry. A succession of proph- 
ets, reared up by God, contin- 
ually added to the stock of di- 
vine knowledge, all of which 
was treasured up at Jerusalem, 
for the future benefit of the 
church.—These are the oracles 
by which we are now instructed 
in our duty and the way of etere 
nal life ; and among all the sins 
of which the nation was guil- 
ty, they were never chargeable 
with corrupting the word of 
God committed to their care.— 
The scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, which are distinguish- 
ingly called the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, are the busis, both for 
substance’ and evidence, on 
which the New Testament 
stands. 

The dealings of God to this 
people, in all ages of their ex- 
istence, have been a sign to 
mankind of his moral character, 
his awful justice as much as his 
infinite grace. It was grace 
which chose them, gave them 


his law, and admitted them te 
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be its keepers for the benefit of 
the world. But they have been 
more awfully chastised than any 
other nation. They have been 
stricken and smitten, for the 
public warning of men, more 
severely than other sinners un- 
der like circumstances. God 
calls them his chosen, his favor- 
ed, his peculiar people ; and 
they were so indeed by their 
religious privileges, from which 
we should be ready to think he 
was partial in their favor ; es- 
pecially when he drove out the 
Canaanites before them ; if we 
did not, at the same time, attend 
to the severities they have met in 
the divine government. They 
have been sinners,underthesame 
depravity of nature as other men, 
for which they have been awful- 
ly punished. This is witnessed 
by their bondage in Egypt, the 
plagues which swallowed them 
up by thousands in the wilder- 
ness, their cruel servitude to 
various nations in the time of 
the judges, the desolating wars 
under their kings, the captivity 
of the ten tribes into the east 
from which they have never re- 
turned, the captivity of the Jews 
into Babylon ; all the evils they 
suffered after their return from 
Babylon by their internal dis- 
sensions and the ravages of 
mighty empires around them ; 
finally, the unparalleled destruc- 
tion of people at the siege and 
taking of Jerusalem, and their 
subsequent dispersion through 
the world, that hath continued 
to this time, under almost eve- 
ry indignity and cruelty that 
sinful men could impose— 
As a people they have been the 
monument of God’s anger. 


It is true they have been great 
sinners, but God hath not been 
Vou. V.No. 4. 
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partial to spare their inquities. 
They are examples to us and 
all others, how dangerous it 
is to sin against great light 
and privileges.—-We are hereby 
taught that God is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity.— 
They continue marked by the 
hand of heaven, for the sin of 
their fathers in crucifying the 
Lord of glory, which shews us 
the evil of remaining impeni- 
tent under the light of the 
gospel.——-On the whole, the 
evidence for the truth of divine 
revelation, in God’s treatment 
of that nation, is irresistible to 
shew us that he is both a holy 
and a gracious God.—As that 
race of men have suffered so 
much for the moral instruction 
of mankind ; asit is from them, 
the Saviour according to the 
flesh descended ; as they yet 
remain in unbelief; what pity 
ought their state to excite in ev- 
ery Christian heart! How fer- 
vent ought we to be in prayer 
to God, that the vail may be ta- 
ken from their hearts, especial 
ly, as we, are assured the day 
is approaching, when the name 
of a Jew, will be as much dis- 
tinguished by honor among 
men, as it hath been, by ignor 
miny. May the Lord hasten 
this in its time. 





ELIZUR, 


et 


Men slow of heart to Believe, and 
see God in the works of hig 
Providence. 


ROM the beginning men 
have been backward to be- 

lieve the word of God, and 
learn his infinite truth from the 
dealings of his providencé,— 
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They do not see him in the 
most extraordinary of his 
mighty works, nor give credit 
to the promises and prophecies 
of his word, concerning what 
is yet to be done in the earth. 
Hence, they remain at ease in 
Zion, saying to themselves, 
peace, peace, when there is no 
peace. It is unquestionable that 
this slowness of heart to believe, 
when there is a sufficiency of 
evidence for truth, even all that 
the nature of things admits, 
proceeds from a sinful cause ; 
nor can it be denied that it is 
productive of most dangerous 
consequences. 

In this paper I will illustrate 
this truth, that men are back- 
ward to believe and to see God 
in the works of his providence, 
by facts that are either record- 
ed in his word, or otherwise 
historically known, or seen by 
our own observation. These 
facts shall not be of a few soli- 
tary individuals, but large bodies 
of people, which show that it 
is something common to human 
nature.—I will begin with the 
Jewish nation. 

That people were from the 
first,slow of heart to believe, and 
trust in the efficient providence 
of God.—Behold them in the 
wilderness, rebelling against the 
Lord, and Moses his servant, 
Saying, they were brought thith- 
er to perish. When they knew 
the promises to their fathers, 
after they had seen all the mir- 
acles in Egypt, the greatest 
possible display of power to 
destroy the Egyptians, and to 
preserve their own people ; 
after they had seen the sea 
dividing by the command of the 
Lord, to give them a safe pas- 





sage and be a wall of defence | 
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on either hand, but returning 
to drown the whole host of their 
enemies, who presumed to fol. 
low ; when they had seen the 
cloud of the divine presence, a 
cloud of defence between them 
and their enemies by day, and 
a cloud of fire by night ; when 
they had drank water from the 
rock, and every morning gather. 
ed manna, the miraculous bread 
of heaven ; when they had seen 
the fearful majesty of God on 
Sinai, speaking to them in light- 
nings and thunderings ;—with 
all this evidence, they suspected 
that they were brought out of 
Egypt only for their destruction, 
and that the Lord could not 
lead them into Canaan, there- 
fore they desired molten gods 
of silver and gold, to be their 
protectors. 

Afterwards the same nation, 
being putin possession of Ca- 
naanby miracles equally stupen- 
dous, were indisposed to believe 
that Jehovah was the only true 
God.—They were incessantly 
falling into idolatry. When 
they were afflicted by the na- 
tions to whom they sought con. 
formity, for a moment they 
would reform ; but on the first 
appearance of safety, were still 
unwilling to believe that Jeho- 
vah was the true and only God. 
In every period of their history 
we find the same unbelief, 
against all the evidence that 
could arise from God’s word, 
and his control over nature. 

Another instance of this was, 
when Christ appeared.—He 
appealed to all the prophets, in 
whom they professed to believe: 
that he was the Messiah. The 
prophets had pointed out the 
time of his appearance, his pe! 
sonal character, his works, his 
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doctrines, his life, his death, 
with many smaller circumstan- 
ces. The people saw all his 
miracles, the dumb speak, the 
blind see, the dead were 
raised, the earth quaked, the 
day became night, and all the 
laws of nature were turned 
from their course. They heard 
him so speak as forced the con- 
fession from their lips, “ never 
man spake like this man ;” yet 
the most learned, and those 
who ought to have been the best 
judges, were slow of heart to 
believe. Their posterity have 
remained the same to this day ; 
while at the same time, they 
confess that for reason of their 
father’s sins, they are distin- 
guished from all mankind as 
monuments of affliction. 

If we come down to the 
Christian day, those great e- 
vents, the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, with which life 
and salvation are most nearly 
connected, were not generally 
believed to be necessary, at the 
times they took place, even by 
the disciples ; although exact- 
ly according to the descriptions 
previously given in the word of 

The Christian Scriptures pre- 
dicted an awful apostacy, that 
should overspread the whole 
visible church.—The character 
of this apostacy is most exactly 
described, by its corruptions of 
doctrine, its immoral practices, 
its assumption of civil powers, 
its tyranny, persecuting spir- 
it, and hatred of all liberty, civil 
and religious, the depravity of 
its clergy, its want of all the 
moral virtues, and finally its 
pretending to sit in the seat of 
God, and be as God, with in- 
numerable other particulars ; 





still, while all this scene com- 
menced and progressed, it was 
not believed, except by a very 
few pious people, who, to pre- 
serve their lives, were forced 
to “ wander in deserts, in moun- 
tains, in caves and in dens of 
the earth.” Those who still 
adhere to that apostacy, remain 
with closed eyes, and do not see 
themselves marked out to de- 
struction. 

The punishment predicted by 
God in his word on this aposta- 
cy, is as pointedly described as 
the apostacy itself. The period of 
time when it should happen, is 
prophetically pointed out. the 
awful destruction with which 
it should be effected, and the 
wailing of many nations on ac- 
count of its greatness, are tes- 
tified with all the exactness of 
divine truth, and all the imagery 
ofan inspired pen. That judg- 
ment is now executing, the 
exact period foretold is com- 
menced, the cup of the Lord’s 
anger is pour ng, the nations by 
their own sin create the bitter- 
ness of the draught they swal- 
low—every commotion, every 
desolating march, every siege 
and every battle, proclaims the 
truth of God and the fierceness 
of his anger ; yet, neither infi- 
delity nor irreligion perceives 
this to be the case. Some who 
call themselves Cliristians, con- 
sider all the changes which they 
have seen, and many more, 
which they expect to be, merely 
as the effects of a strange com- 
bination of circumstances in 
the civil state of the nations ; 
without ever turning an eye to 
the word of God, to his all-di- 
recting providence, orthe throne 
on which he reigns. It is true, 
that these awful scenes all have 
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been produced by circumstan- 
tes of a divine ordering, by 
wicked principles and wicked 
instruments ; still, all these were 
prepared by God, at the time 
he needed them to do the awful 
works of vengeance, of which 
he forewarned the world.—Ne- 
cessity obliges men to acknowl- 
edge these plagues; but there 
is some cause makes them 
backward to see his outstretched 
arm, and that this is a day of 
his reckoning with an apostate 
church. If men had just views 
of this scene, although they 
do themselves yet escape, they 
would tremble at a distant sight 
of the battle of God Almighty, 
and would not wish to ap- 
proach the field of his wrath. 
Tt would lead them to reflect on 
all their sins, onthe danger of 
impiety, of an immoral life, of 
being formal in religion, of re- 
jecting the spirit of the Lord 
and living so much for the 
world. It would assist them to 
see the truth of God, and the 
certainty of all the things he 
hath declared shall be the por- 
tion of those, who have not re- 
pentance toward him, and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Men are backward to believe 
the need of vital piety, and that 
they shall soon die, be judged, 
and pass from before the judg- 
ment-seat to a state of inter- 
minable rewards. — This charge, 
to some may appear too high 
an one : they will say. we know 
we must die, and expect to be 
judged. That they have suffi- 
cient evidence of these things 
is confessed ; but whether they 
have any such belief as in- 
fluences them, must be deter- 
mined from their conduct — 
That they have an historical 
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knowledge all preceding gene- 
rations of men have perished 
from the earth is allowed ; that 
they have a philosophical belief 
their own bodies will not live 
here for ever, is also true. But 
do they believe for themselves 
that they shzll soon die? that 
very speedily they must be judg- 
ed for all the thoughts, words 
and actions of their lives? If 
we judge of them from the lit- 
tle care they take for the salva- 
tion of their souls, they do not 
believe+-There is something 
that looks like doubting against 
all the evidence, which hath 
been since the beginning of the 
world.—There is an indisposi- 
tion of heart to think on these 
things, and still more to believe 
they will happen presently.— 
If they know they must die, 
still itis not believed that it will 
be soon.—The heart is slow to 
reflect on bidding farewell to all 
the scenes of pleasure, profit 
and honor about them. They 
are backward to think of their 
families being broken, and the 
pleasant household dispersed in 
the grave, known only to re- 
membrance ; or that they and 
their friends may probably be 
among the first to meet such 
changes.—They are unwilling 
to believe themselves sinrers, 
guilty before God for breaking 
his law, and that they are so con- 
demned already, they must, 
without a better faith and repen- 
tance than they now have, be 
found among lost souls.—They 
are backward to bring them- 
selves to a close trial by the 
strict rules of God’s word ; per- 
haps, also, to belicve that piety 
in the heart, or any thing be- 
yond a few, amiable actions is 
certainly neccssary for life eter- 
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nal.— When they think of anoth- 
er world, although living in 
the practice of known sin, they 
are unwilling to believe it possi- 
ble, they shall in the end be 
numbered among such as have 
lost their day of grace, and 
must for ever abide the conse- 
quences of sin. 

When the wordof God speaks 
of believing, it means such a 
belief as has some influence on 
the conduct, for no other can 
be of any avail to good.—-And 
in this sense it is a most certain 
thing, that a vast body of man- 
kind do not believe they shall 
soon die, see an end to their 
day of grace, be judged, and 
Pass to their endless retribution, 
without any further season of 
grace.—-Whatever professions 
may be made, or whatever evi- 
dence there may be for truth, 
we must judge of the credit 
men give to it by their conduct. 

For the great reason of men’s 
backwardness to believe, one 
that comprehends or is the pae 
rent of all others, we must look 
to the moral state of their 
hearts. They do not wish to 
believe. With respect to those 
public, wide extended displays 
of Gods providence, several of 
which were mentioned in the 
first part of this paper, all of 
them discover him to be a holy 
and true God, averse to sin and 
the punisher of iniquity ; all 
of them represent men as evil, 
and certainly coming to punish- 
ment, unless they repent with 
a reformation of their lives.— 
From a just view of these great 
scenes in providence, they must 
necessarily argue home to them- 
Selves, that if he dealt thus with 
great bodies of mankind, they 
have certain reason to fear for 
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themselves, whom he can pun- 
ish by the smallest events in his 
providence.—It is disagreeable 
to them to reflect, that holiness 
is the law of divine govern- 
ment, at all times, with all na- 
tions of men. From _ things 
disagreeable, the human mind 
naturally turns away ; it is in- 
disposed to meditate on the evi- 
dence, or if it be so exhibited 
that it cannot be denied, is un- 
willing to allow its proper 
weight.—This is a principal 
cause, that mankind have al- 
ways been backward to believe 
the things that the Lord ddéeth 
in the earth by his righteous- 
ness. Every thing which dis- 
covers God to our sight, at the 
same time, gives some true 
representations of his moral 
character ; thus becoming an 
argument to tarn from all our 
sins, to be like him in moral 
rectitude, and conscientiously 
obey all his commandments.— 
It is a quieting thought to the 
depraved, if they can make 
themselves believe it, that all 
things remain as they were 
from the beginning ; whence 
they hope, not to be disturbed 
or come to any evil, fora sinful 
practice. If,on the other hand, 
they perceive the Lord hath ris- 
en from his place, to call his 
creatures into judgment, it 
is ominous their own day is ap- 
proaching.--One of the princi- 
pal means of continuing this 
security, is attributing all events 
to second or instrumental cau- 
ses; without reflecting on a 
superior power, on God him- 
self, as the supreme agent, who 
by the instrumentality of men, 
is fulfilling his own counsels, 
honoring his truth, his right- 
eousness and all his word.— 
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To limit our views to second 
causes is a most unwise impie- 
ty—In God’s whole govern- 
ment of men, of nations, of 
churches and of the world, he 
acts by instruments or means 
of his own providing.—It hath 
been thus where he claimed the 
whole efficiency to himself, nor 
can it ever be otherwise. Neb- 
uchadnezzer was his servant to 
punish many nations, and he 
then punished him for the pride 
of his heart in wasting them.— 
Cyrus, although he knew not 
the Lord, was his servant for 
protecting his church of faith- 
ful ones, for a season.—For 
this purpose, he brought these 
men into being and girded them 
with his own might. He over- 
turned, and overturned, and 
overturned, in three successive 
revolutions of empire, in a short 
period of time, to prepare the 
way for bringing him into the 
world, who was to be the desire 
of all nations —The great in- 
struments now acting in the 
world, though they know not 
God, were formed by him, to 
punish an apostate church, and 
by awful judgments make prep- 
aration for a more peaceful 
state of his own kingdom on 
earth : for such a future state 
of the church, while it is esteem- 
ed by many the fancy of enthu- 
siastic minds, is more explicit- 
ly promised and described, than 
any of the things which our 
eyes see or our ears hear ; al- 
though these are so real, they 
make the earth tremble, and 
surprise mankind in looking for 
what is:yet tocome. To be di- 
vested of the prevalent folly in 
human nature, backwardness 
to believe, we must look above 
the instrumentality of second 





Blood of his Saints. [Apnit, 
causes up to him, who is king 
in Zion, and will break the na- 
tions as a vessel of the potter is 
broken, until men will acknowl- 
edge him to be king in the 
whole earth. 
ELIZUR. 


—— 


The present wars of the Nations, 
predicted in the word of God, 
are designed by him as a 
ishment on men for shedding 
the blood of his Saints. 


UR Lord reproved themen 

of his day, for not being 

able to discern the signs of the 
times. Ifthese men were pro- 
per subjects of reproof, how 
much more are we who live in 
the present day, and have seen 
more of the execution of his 
counsel, beth in the works of 
grace and judgment. So far as 
the interest of religion, and of 
the church is concerned, the 
signs of the times are to be 
gathered from comparing the 
state of the world with what is 
written in the books of prophe- 
cy. In these books we find an 
outline, of the principal moral 
changes that should take place 
from the time they were written, 
to the end of the world ; of the 
character the visible church 
should sustain in the several 
periods, and its corruptions ; of 
the enemies, of evangelical pie- 
ty, their wickedness, God’s dis- 
pleasure against them, and the 
means by which they should be 
punished. That the present pe- 
riod of time is eventful and dis- 
tressing, all seem to be sensible, 
and it is to be desired they may 
be equally sensible that this is 
permitted by infinite wisdom, 
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in fulfilment of the scriptures. It 
js not necessary to draw a picture 
of the present misery of the 
nations, or point out the authors 
and instruments of the evil, for 
these are things well known. 
The fact exists before the eyes 
of all mankind. But why is 
this ordered in the government 
of God? It is to shew he re- 
members the blood of his holy 
martyrs, and is now retaliating 
it on men.—-If the Lord be a 
true God, all this was to be ex- 
pected ; andif it were otherwise, 
the divine veracity would fail. 
If we search for the moral 
cause as it exists in men, the im- 
mediate one was doubtless Infi- 
delity, and that prostration 
of sentiment in all serious 
subjects, which hath arisen 
from the luxury and dissi- 
pation of the nations. Still, 
why did God suffer this infidel- 
ity, and such a loss of moral 
sentiment in the counsels of na- 
tions, to take place at the time 
ithath? It was to prepare them 
to be instruments in his hand of 
punishing those places, in which 
the blood of his saints hath been 
shed. This is an event due to 
the glory of his holiness and 
truth ; due to the memory of 
those who yielded such a testi- 
mony for the name of Christ ; 
and a necessary evidence, that 
although forgotten by men, heis 
still King in Zion, governing 
the world. 

War is the punishment threat- 
ened by God tothose persecuting, 
Antichristian powers, by which 
they shall come to their end ; 
for nothing but this can be un- 
derstood, by the divine predic- 
tions. It was blood they shed, 
and the shedding of their own 
blood must be the punishment. 
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This is expressly said in the fol- 
lowing sacred passages, with ma- 
ny others of similar meaning. Of 
the gathering of the clusters of 
vine of the earth, and throwing 
them into the wine-press of the 
God’s wrath it is said, “ And 
the wine-press was trodden 
without the city, and blood 
came out of the wine-press, even 
unto the horse-bridics by the 
space of a thousand and six 
hundred furlongs.”——Another 
prediction is, “ For they have 
shed the blood of saints and 
prophets, and thou hast given 
them blood to drink ; for they 
are worthy.” How much long- 
er the effusion of human blood 
must continue, and how far it 
is to spread, we pretend not to 
determine. ‘Fhese considera- 
tions should warn all nations, 
at the present period of time, 
not to enter into the field of 
blood-shed, for an avenging God 
is there—As this is the day of 
the Lord’s vengeance, it may 
be some guide in determining 
how much longer his anger 
will burn, to take a summary 
view of the persecutions that 
have been suffered.—For this 
purpose the following extract is 
taken from a correct and excel 
lent modern author. 


Persecution. 


+ NUMEROUS were the per- 
secutions of different sects from 
Constantine’s time to the refor- 
mation ; but when the famous 
Martin Luther arose, and oppo- 
sed the errors and ambivon of 
the church of Rome, atl the 
sentiments of this good man 
began to spread, the pope anc 
his clergy joined all their forces 
to hinder their progress. A 
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general council of the clergy 
was called : this was the famous 
council of Trent, which was 
held for near eighteen succes- 
sive years, for the purpose of 
establishing popery in greater 
splendor, and preventing the re- 
formation. The friends to the 
reformation were anathemati- 
zed and excommunicated, and 
the life of Luther was often in 
danger, though at last he died 
on the bed of peace. From time 
to time innumerable schemes 
were suggested to overthrow 
the reformed church, and wars 
were set on foot for the same 
purpose. The invincible ar- 
mada, as it was vainly called, 
had the same end in view. The 
inquisition, which was estab- 
lished in the twelfth century 
against the Waldenses, was 
now more effectually set to 
work. Terrible persecutions 
were carried on in various parts 


of Germany, and even in Bo- 
’ hemia, which continued about 
thirty. years, and the blood of 
the saints was said to flow like 


rivers of water. The countries 
of Poland, Lithuania, and Hun- 
gary, were in a similar manner 
deluged with Prostestant blood. 
In 


HOLLAND, 

and in the other low countries, 
for many years the most amaz- 
ing cruelties were exercised un- 
der the merciless and unrelen- 
ting hands of the Spaniards, to 
whom the inhabitants of that 
part of the world were then in 
subjection. Father Paul ob- 
serves, that these Belgic mar- 
tyrs were 50,000 ; but Grotius 
and others observe that they 
were 100,000, who suffered by 
the band of the executioner.— 
Herein, however, Satan and his 
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agents failed of their purpose ; 
for in the issue great part of 
the Netherlands shook off the 
Spanish yoke, and erected 
themselves into a separate and 
independent state, which has 
ever since been considered as 
one of the principal Protestant 
countries of the universe. 
FRANCE. 

No country, perhaps, has ever 
poduced more martyrs than 
this. After many cruelties had 
been exercised against the Pro- 
testants, there was a most Vio 
lent persecution of them in the 
year 1572, in the reign of 
Charles 1X. Many of the prin- 
cipal Protestants were invited to 
Paris under a solemn oath of 
safety, upon occasion of the 
marriage of the king of Navarre 
with the French king’s sister. 
The queendowager of Navarre, 
a zealous Protestant, however, 
was poisoned by a pair of 
gloves before the marriage was 
solemnized. Coligni, admiral 
of France, was basely murder- 
ed in his own house, and then 
thrown out of the window to 
gratify the malice of the duke 
of Guise ; his head was after- 
wards cut off, and sent to the 
king and queen-mother; and 
his body, after a thousand in- 
dignities offered to it, hung up 
by the feet ona gibbet. After 
this, the murderers ravaged 
the whole city of Paris, and 
butchered, in three days, above 
ten thousand lords, gentlemen, 
presidents, and people of all 
ranks. An horrible scene of 
things, says Thuanus, when the 
very streets and passages res 
sounded with the noise of those 
that met together for murder 
and plunder: the groans of 
thos: who were dying, and the 
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shrieks of such as were just! Thuanus, above 30,000 Protes- 


going to be butchered, were 
every where heard; the bodics 
of the slain thrown out of 
the windows ; the courts and 
chambers of the houses fil- 
led with them; the dead bo- 
dies of others dragged through 
the streets; their blood run- 
ning down the channels in such 
plenty, that torrents seemed to 
empty themselves in the neigh- 
boring river: in a word, an in- 
numerable multitude of men, 
women with child, maidens, 
and children, were all involved 
in one common destruction ; 
and the gates and entrances of 
the king’s palace all besmeared 
with their blood. From the ci- 
ty of Paris the massacre spread 
throughout the whole kingdom. 
In the city of Meaux they threw 
above two hundred into gaol ; 
and after they had ravished and 
killed a great number of wo- 
men, and plundered the houses 
of the Protestants, they execu- 
ted their fury on those they had 
imprisoned ; and, calling them 
one by one, they were killed, as 
Thuanus expresses, like sheep 
ina market. In Orleans they 
murdered above five hundred, 
men, women, and children, and 
enriched themselves with their 
spoil. The same cruelties were 
practised at Angers, Troyes, 
Bourges, La Charite, and es- 
pecially at Lyons, where they 
inhumanly destroyed above 
eight hundred Protestants ; 
children hanging on their pa- 
rents’ necks ; parents embra- 
cing their children; putting 
ropes about the necks of some, 
dragging them through the 
streets, and throwing them, 
mangled, torn, and half dead, 


Into the river. According to 
Vou. V. NO, 4, 





tants were destroyed in this 
massacre ; or, as others affirm, 
above 100.000. But what ag- 
gravated these scenes with still 
greater wantonness and cruelty, 
was, the mannerin which the 
news was received at Rome. 
When the letters of the pope’s 
legate were read in the assembly 
of the cardinals, by which he 
assured the pope that all was 
transacted by the express will 
and command of the king, it 
was immediately decreed that 
the pope should march with his 
cardinals to the church of St. 
Mark, and in the most solemn 
manner give thanks to God for 
so great a blessing conferred on 
the see of Rome and the Chris- 
tian world; and that on the 
Monday after, solemn mass 
should be celebrated in the 
church of Minerva, at which 
the pope, Gregory XIII, and 
cardinals were present; and 
that a jubilee should be publish- 
ed throughout the whole Chris- 
tian world, and the cause of it 
declared to be, to return thanks 
to God for the extirpation of the 
enemies of the truth and church 
in France. Inthe evening the 
cannon of St. Angelo were fired 
to testify the public joy; the 
whole city illuminated with bon- 
fires ; and no one sign of re- 
joicing omitted that was usual- 
ly made for the greatest victo- 
ries obtained in favor of the 
Roman church !!! 

“Butall these pesecutions were, 
however, far exceeded in cruelty 
by those which took place in the 
time of Louis XIV. It cannot be 
pleasant to any man’s feelings, 
who has the least humanity, to 
recite these dreadful scenes of 
horror, cruelty, and devastation; 
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but to shew what superstition, 
bigotry, and fanaticism, are ca- 
pable of producing, and for the 
purpose of holding up the spi- 
rit of persecution to contempt, 
we shalt here give as concise a 
detail as possible. The troopers, 
soldiers, and dragoons went in- 
tothe Protestants’ houses, where 
they marred and defaced their 
household stuff; broke their 
looking glasses and other uten- 
sils ; threw about their corn and 
wine ; sold what they could not 
destroy ;. and thus, in four or 
five days, the Protestants were 
stripped of above a million of 
money. But this was not the 
worst : they turned the dining 
rooms of gentlemen into stables 
for horses, and treated the own- 
ers of the houses where they 
quartered with the greatest cru- 
elty, lashing them about, not 
suffering them to eat or drink. 
When they saw the blood and 
sweat run down their faces, they 
sluiced them with water, and 
putting over their heads kettle- 
drums turned upside down, they 
made a continual din upon them 
till these unhappy creatures lost 
their senses. At Negreplisse, 
a town near Montaubon, they 
hung up Isaac Favin, a Protes- 
tant citizen of that place, by his 
arm-pits, and tormented him a 
whole night by pinching and 
tearing off his flesh with pin- 
cers. They made a great fire 
round about a boy, twelve years 
old, who, with hands and eyes 
lifted up to heaven cried out, 
“ My God, help me !” and when 
they found the youth resolved 
to die rather than renounce his 
religion, they snatched him 
from the fire just as he was on 
the point of being burnt. In 
several places the soldiers ap- 
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plied red hot irons to the hands 
and feet of men, and the breasts 
of women. At Nantes, they 
hung up several women and 
maids by their fect, and others 
‘by their arm-pits, and thus ex- 
posed them to public view stark- 
naked. ‘They bound mothers, 
that gave suck, to posts, and let 
their sucking infants lie lan- 
guishing in their srght for sev- 
eral days and nights, crying and 
gasping for life. Some they 
bound before a great fire, and, 
being half roasted, let them go; 
a punishment worse than death, 
- Amidst athousand hideous cries, 
}they hung up men and women 
by the hair, and some by their 
feet, on hooks in cimneys, and 
f smoked them with wisps and 
wet hay till they were suffoca- 
ted. They tied some under the 
arms with ropes, and plunged 
them again and again into wells; 
they bowad others, put them to 
the torture, and with a funnel 
filled them with wine, till the 
fumes of it took away their 
reason, when they made them 
say they consented to be Catho- 
lics. They stripped them naked, 
and, after a thousand indignities, 
stuck them with pins and nee- 
dles from head to foot. In 
‘some places they tied fathers 
and husbands to their bed-posts, 
and, before their eyes, ravished 
their wives and daughters with 
impunity. They blew up men 
}and women with bellows till 
they burstthem. If any, to es- 
cape these barbarities, encdeav- 
ored to save themselves by 
flight, they pursued them into 
the ficlds and woods, where 
they shot at them like wild 
beasts, and prohibited them 
from departing the kingdom (a 





cruelty never practised by Nero 
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or Dioclesian), upon pain of 
confiscation of effects, the gal- 
leys, the lash, and perpetual im- 


prisonment. With these scenes. 
of desolation and horror the: 


Popish clergy feasted their eyes, 

and made only a matter of 

laughter and sport of them ! 
ENGLAND 

has also been the seat of much 

persecution. Though Wickliffe, 

the first reformer, died peacea- 


bly in his bed, yet such was the. 


malice and spirit of persecuting 
Rome, that his bones were or- 
dered to be dug up, and cast on 
a dung-hill. The remains of 
this excellent man were accord- 
ingly dug out of the grave, 
where they had lain undis- 
turbed four-and-forty years. His 
bones were burnt, and the ashes 
cast into an adjoining brook. In 
the reign of Henry VIII, Bilney, 
Baynam, and many other re- 
formers, were burnt ; but when 
queen Mary came to the throne, 
the most severe persecutions 
took place. Hooper and Rogers 
were burnt in a slow fire— 


Saunders was cruelly torment-: 


ed a long time at the stake be- 
fore he expired. Taylor was 
put into a barrel of pitch, and 
fire setto it. ight illustrious 
persons, among whom was Fer- 


rar, bishop of St. David’s, were ° 


sought out, and burnt by the 
infamous Bonner in a few days. 
Sixty-seven persons were this 
year, A. D. 1555, burnt, a- 
mongst whom were the famous 
Protestants Bradford, Ridley, 
Latimer, and Philpot. In the 
following year, 1556, eighty 
five persons were burnt. The 


queen erected a commission 
court, which was followed by 


the destruction of near eighty 
more. 


Upon the whole, the 
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number of those who suffered 
death for the reformed religion 
in this reign, were no less than 
two hundred and seventy-seven 
persons ; of whom were five 
bishops, twenty one clergymen, 
eight gentlemen, eighty-four 
tradesmen, one hundred hus- 
and ser- 
vants, fifty-five women, and 
four children. Besides these, 
there were fifty-four more un- 
der prosecution, seven of whom 
were whipped, and sixteen per- 
ished in prison. Nor was the 
reign of Elizabeth free from 
this persecuting spirit. If any 
one refused to conform to the 
least ceremony in worship, he 
was cast into prison, where ma- 
ny of the most excellent men 
in the land perished. Two Pro- 
testant Anabaptists were burnt, 
and many banished. She also, 
it is said, put two Brownists to 
death ; and though her whole 
reign was distinguished for its 
political presperity, yet it is 
evident that she did not undete 
stand the rights of conscience ; 
for it is said that more sanguin- 
ary laws were made in her reizn 
than in any of her predecessors, 
and her hands were stained both 
with the blood of Papists and 
Puritans. James I, succeeded 
Elizabeth: he published a proc- 
lamation, commanding all Pro- 
testants to conform strictly and 
without any exception to all the 
rites and ceremonies of the 
church of England. Above five 
hundred clergy ‘were immedi- 
ately silenced, or degraded for 
notcomplying. Some were ex- 
communicated, and some ban- 
ished the country. The Dis. 
senters were distressed, censur- 
ed, and fined in the Star-cham- 
ber. Two persons were burnt 
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for heresy, one at Smithfield, 
and the other at Litchfield. 

“ Worn out with endless vex- 
ations and unceasing persecu- 
tions, many retired into Holland, 
and from thence to America. It 
is witnessed by a judicious his- 
torian, that, in this and some 
following reigns, 22,000 persons 
were banished from England by 
persecution to Americh. In 
Charles the First’s time arose 
the persecuting Laud, who was 
the occasion of distress to num- 
bers. Dr. Leighton, for writing 
a book against the hierarchy, 
was fined ten thousand pounds, 
perpetual imprisonment, and 
whipping. He was whipped, 
and then placed in the pillory ; 
one of his ears cut off ; one side 
of his nose slit ; branded on the 
check with a red hot iron, with 
the letters S. S. ; whipped a se- 
cond time, and placed in the 
pillory. A fortnight afterwards, 
his sores being yet uncured, he 
had the other ear cut off, the 
other side of his nose slit, and 
the other cheek branded. He 
continued in prison till the long 
parliament set him at liberty. 
About four years afterwards, 
William Prynn, a barrister, for 
a book he wrote against the 
sports on the Lord’s day, was 
deprived from practising at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, degraded from his 
degree at Oxford, set in the 
pillory, had his ears cut off, 
imprisoned for life, and fined 
five thousand pounds. Nor were 
the Presbyterians, when their 
government came to be estab- 
lished in England, free from the 
charge of persecution. In 1645 
an ordinance was _ published, 
subjecting all who preached or 
wrote against the Presbyterian 
directory for public worship to 
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a fine not exceeding 50 pounds ; 
and imprisonment for a year, 
for the third offence, in using 
the episcopal book of common 
prayer, even in a private fami- 
ly. 
“In Charles the Second’s 
reign the act of uniformity pas- 
sed, by which two thousand 
clergymen were deprived of 
their benefices)s Then follow- 
ed the conventicle act, and the 
Oxford act, under which, it is 
said, eight thousand persons 
were imprisoned and reduced to 
want, and many to the grave. 
In this reign, also, the Quakers 
were much persecuted, and 
numbers of them imprisoned. 
Thus we see how England has 
bled under the hands of bigot- 
ry and persecution ; nor was 
toleration enjoyed until William 
III. came to the throne, who 
shewed himselfa warm friend 
to the rights of conscience. 
The accession of the present 
royal family was auspicious to 
religious liberty ; and, as their 
majesties have always befriended 
the toleration, the spirit of per- 
secution has been long curbed. 
IRELAND 
has likewise been drenched with 
the blood of the Protestants, 
forty or fifty thousand of whom 
were cruelly murdered in a few 
days, in different parts of the 
kingdom, inthe reign of Charles 
I. It began on the 23d of Oc- 
tober, 1641. Having secured 
the principal gentlemen, and 
seized their effects, they mur- 
dured the common people in 
cold blood, forcing many thou- 
sands to fly from their houses 
and settlements naked into the 
bogs and woods, where they 
perished with hunger and cold, 
Some they whipped to death, 
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others they stript naked, and 
exposed to shame, and then 
drove them like herds of swine 
to perish in the mountains : 
many hundreds were drowned 
in rivers, some had their 
throats cut, others were dis- 
membered. With some the 
execrable villains made them- 
selves sport, trying who could 
hack the deepest into an Eng- 
lishman’s flesh ; wives and young 
virgins abused in the presence 
of their nearest relations ; nay, 
they taught their children to 
strip and kill the children of the 
English, and dash out their 
brains against the stones. Thus 
many thousands were miassa- 
cred in a few days, without 
distinction of age,sex, or qual- 
‘ity, before they suspected their 
danger, or had time to provide 
for their defence. 
SCOTLAND, SPAIN, &c. 

‘6 Besides the above-mention- 
ed persecutions, there have 
been several others carried on 
in different parts of the world. 
Scotland for many years togeth- 
er has been the scene of cruel- 
ty and bloodshed, till it was 
delivered by the monarch at 
the revolution. Spain, Italy, 
and the valley of Piedmont, and 
other places, have been the 
seats of much persecution. Po- 
pery we see has had the grea- 
test hand in this mischievous 
work. It has to answer, also, 
for the lives of millions of 
Jews, Mohammedans, and bar- 
barians. When the Moors con- 
quered Spain in the eighth cen- 
tury, they allowed the Chris- 
tians the free exercise of their 
religion ; but in the fifteenth 
century, when the Moors were 
overcome, and Ferdinand sub- 
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dants of the above Moors, ma- 
ny thousands were forced to be 
baptized, or burnt, massacred, 
or banished, and their children 
sold for slaves ; besides innu- 
merable Jews, who shared the 
same cruelties, chiefly by 
means of the infernal courts of 
inquisition. A worse slaughter, 
if possible, was made among 
the natives of Spanish America, 
where fifteen millions are said 
to have been sacrificed to the 
genius of popery in about forty 
years. It has been computed 
that fifty millions of Protes- 
tants have at different times been 
the victims of the persecutions 
of the Papists, and put to death 
for their religious opinions. 
Well, therefore, might the in- 
spired penman say, that at mys- 
tic Babylon’s destruction “ was 
found in her the blood of pro- 
phets, of saints, and of all that 
was slain upon earth,” Rev. 
xviii. 24. 

“ To conclude this article, 
Who can peruse the account 
here given without feeling the 
most painful emotions, and 
dropping a tear over the mad- 
ness and depravity of mankind ? 
Does it not shew us what-hu- 
man beings are capable of when 
influenced by superstition, big- 
otry, and prejudice? Have 
not these baneful principles me- 
tamorphosed men into infer- 
nals ; and entirely extinguished 
all the feelings of humanity, 
the dictates of conscience, and 
the voice of reason? Alas! 
what has sin done to make man- 
kind such curses to one anoth- 
er? Merciful God! by thy 
great power suppress this worst 
of ail evils, and let truth and 
love, meekness and forbearance 





dued the Moriscoes, the descen- 


prevail.” 
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Religious Intelligence. 


YEARLY MEETING OF THE QUA- 
KERS—ENGLAND. 


Tue annual meeting of this 
body took place in May. The 
Epistle tothe Friends in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere, 
contains much wholesome 
counsel, which all classes of 
Christians may beneficially ap- 
ply to themselves. In addres- 
sing the young, they observe : 
« It is a signal favor, that in va- 
rious places there are continu- 
ally fresh proofs of the preva- 
ience of the love of Christ ope- 
rating on the mind, and produ- 
cing its genuine and blessed ef- 
fects of comformity to his like- 
ness. Humility, itis true, and 
self-denial, must form a part of 
this likeness ; but so doth, also, 
the real and fruitful love of God, 
and of our neighbor: and ‘ if 
we have been planted together in 
the likeness of his death, we 
shall also in the likeness of his 
resurrection.’ Bend, therefore, 
we beseech you, early—bend in 
good earnest and cheerfully, un- 
der the forming hand of the 
Lord. ‘* The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom,’ 
yea, the foundation of true 
knowledge. There is danger 
in seeking knowledge indepen- 
dently of this ; for so, as saith 
the apostle, ‘ knowledge puffeth 
up.’ But this true knowledge 
is life eternal. * This,’ said our 
blessed Lord, ‘is life eternal, 
that they might know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.” O, the 
favor, the honor, and the eter- 
nal blessed effect, of being 
taught of the Lord !” 

Those who are advanced in 





Yearly Meeting of the Quakers. 
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life, they beseech to pause and 
ponder the path of their feet. 
“Is your salvation nearer now 
than when you believed ?” 
“ Fruits of increasing love to 
God are manifested in a variety 
of ways; and probably not in 
any one more clearly, or more 
acceptably to Him, than by to- 
kens of regard for the plants of 
his hand, the youth of his 
church. It is remarkable, that 
when our Lord thrice put the 
question to his zealous disciple, 
Peter, ‘Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me ?’ the only con- 
sequent injunction was, * Feed 
my lambs—feed my sheep.’ 
There are various ways, too, 
in which this may be effected : 
by precept, by sympathy, by as- 
sistance in their spiritual diffi- 
culties ; but above all, by stea- 
dy, uniform, circumspect ex- 
ample. And this, dear friends, 
you know, cannot be afforded 
to them, unless you experience 
fresh supplies of spiritual 
strength to persevere yourselves 
in dedication, faithfulness, and 
the fear of the Lord.” 

“* Many are the duties,” they 
add, * incumbent on the follow- 
ers of Christ, and all require 
the support of his presence for 
their due performance. * With- 
out me,’ they are his own words, 
‘ye can do nothing.” We feel 
inclined at this time, ere we 
close the present salutation of 
our love, to remind you of that 
indispensable duty, the acknowl- 
edgment of our dependence on 
his power, by duly assembling 
at the season appointed for wait- 
ing on and worshipping God. 
Deficiencies, indeed, in this re- 
spect do not in the general ap- 
pear to increase ; and we are 
aware that we often rencw out 
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tender exhortation on this sub- 
ject. Once more, dear friends, 
let the exhortation go forth. 
Consider the motives of defi- 
ciency, such of you as may be 
conscious of it, If, as the apos- 
tle has declared, the presenting 
of your bodies bea ‘ reasona- 
ble service,” we beseech you to 
examine into the cause that it is 
too often intermitted, Is it 
not, that in a greater or lesser 
degree, you may still be‘ con- 
formed to this world ?? But re- 
collect: this conformity will 
still prevent the Christian pro- 
fessor from being transformed 
by the renewing of the mind ; 
and from preving (as who at 
the solemn approaching close 
will not rejoice to have proved ?) 
‘ what is the good, and accepta- 
ble, and perfect will of God.’ ” 


Sailing of the Missionaries to 
India. 


On Tuesday morning, the} 8th 
of February last, sailed from the 
port of Philadelphia for Calcut- 
ta, the following Missionaries : 
the Rev. Mr. Johns and lady, 
Rev. Mr. Lawson and lady, Rev. 
Mr. May and lady, Rev. Mr. 
Nott and lady, and the Rey. 
Messrs. Hall and Rice, being 
members of the Baptist, Inde- 
pendent, and Congregational 
societies of Great Britain and 
the United States. On the eve- 
ning preceding their embarka- 
tion, an interesting and solemn 
prayer meeting was held at the 
Independent Tabernacle in Phi- 
ladelphia ;. on which occasion 
the truly pious of various reli- 
gious denominations assembled, 
and joined in supplicating Hea- 
ven for the best of blessings 
abundantly to crown with the 
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greatest success so laudable an 
enterprize, an undertaking so 
important and arduous. Tears 
of sorrow were shed on account 
of the parting scene, and of joy 
in anticipation of the souls who 
through them as instruments 
would be converted to the true 
and living God! The ministers 
who engaged in the devotional 
exercises, and appeared to be 
peculiarly assisted by the Holy 
Spirit, were the Rev. Messrs, 
Joyce, Rogers, Alexander,Green 
and Staughton—-—Independents, 
Presbyterians, Baptisis! Qh, 
what an interview ! 

Lo, what an entertaining sight, 
Are brethren who agree, 

Brethren whose cheerful heartsunite 
In bands of piety ! 

Between the several prayers, 
appropriate hymns were solemn- 
ly sung, and an occasional ad- 
dress or two delivered, 

The Rey. Mr. Johns collected 
in Boston and Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, nearly $ 5000 for the 
respective translations of the 
word of Eternal Life, now won- 
derfully progressing in India, to 
which was added a considera- 
ble sum in Philadelphia. 

Collections were made Lord’s 
day, 23d of February, in several 
churches in Philadelphia, for the 
New-England Missionaries par- 
ticularly, the funds of whose so- 
ciety are rather low. These 
collections amounted to nearly 
$800. Verily, on such occa- 
sions as these it is more blessed 
to “ give than to receive.” 

The Missionaries took ship- 
ping at N. Castle, in the Harmo- 
ny, Capt. Brown, and have gone 
amid the warmest petitions for 
their prosperity of those Chris- 
tians who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and truth. 
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Tue amount of Donations for 
Foreign Missions, as published 
by the Treasurer, from Janu- 
ary 15, 1812, to February 27, 
§ 6518 35.—Donations to the 
Permanent Fund, $ 206. 

On the 9th and 10th of March 
last, Male and Female Societies 
were formed at New-Haven, for 
the aid of Foreign Missions, and 
Translation of the Scriptures 
into various languages. The 
Rev. T. Dwight is President of 
the Male Association. Nearly 
$ 1000 has been raised by Sub- 
scription and Donations. Of this 
sum $ 500 is given to Missions, 
and $ 400 to the translation of 
the Scriptures. 

SusscripTion Bi1xts are cir- 
culating in Hartford for the 
Translation of the Scriptures in 
the East.—The amount Subscri- 
bed will be in our next. 
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Diep, at Lebanon, Rev. Joun 
Gur.LeEy, aged 64, Pastor of a 
church in that town. Yale, 1773. 

At Dedham, (Mass.) Rev. 
JaseEz CuHICKERING, Pastor of 
a church in that town, aged 58. 
Harv. 1774. 

At Warrington, (Penn.) Rev. 
NATHANIEL IRWIN, aged 67.— 
A distinguished clergyman in 
the Presbyterian Church. 

At Yorktown, (Penn.) Rey. 
Joun Town.Ley. . 

At Albany, (N. Y.) Dr. Joux 
GaAsHERIF, member of the Le- 
gislature, from Orange. 

At New-York, Mrs. Mary 
RoGERrs, relict of the late Rev. 
John Rogers, D. D. aged 87. 

At New-York, Epwarp Mit- 
LER, M.D. Asa physician he 
had few superiors ; as a man of 
science and literature, he stood 
among the highest. 
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Donations to the Missionary Society of Connecticut, 


1812. 


Feb. 4. Received from the Rev. Asahel Gaylord, collected in 


new settlements, . . 
13. 


19. Received of the 


Received from Messrs. Hudson ‘& "Goodwin, being 2 
cents Copy right on Dwight’s Psalms, ... . 


¥ 235 


- 200 00 


eirs of Richard Devins, Esq. of Bos- 


ton, part of his Donation to the Missionary Society 


of Connecticut, . . 


March 12. Received of Rev. Abraham Scott, collected in 
settlements, .... 


00 00 
7 50 
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ERRATUM. 


In our Number for March, page 86, 2d. column, 28th line from top, for 
Mr. Henry—read Mr. Henry Vane. 





